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~_ CREATE A FASHION IMAGE 











presents the 
Polaris pattern 








glorified ina 
stacked heel 
tailored pump 
on the new 
Crescent last 














Vibschrnans 
Cag 


Flight Blue #1007; 
Bone #3308, also 
im tock... . 
Craddock-Terry 
Shoe Corporation, 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


E. Hubschman & Sons, Division of Gera Corporation, Philadelphia 23...Fashion Office: 261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16 





TRADE MARK REG.US. PATENT OFF. 
FOR CHILDREN OF ALL AGES 


Lead the repeat sales 
into your store 

with distinctively 

styled “KALI-STEN-IKS.” 


See your “KALI-STEN-IKS” 
representative 


or write to 


us now. SS 
> 
NS 
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In Stock — 1125 — 
Black Nylon Velvet 
U-Throat Ox. Leather 
sole. 


8% to 12 — B, C, D, E 
12% to 3 — B, C, D, E 


3% to6—A, B,C, 
In Stock — 524 — Black 


Plug Oxford 


82 to 12—A, B, C, D, E 
12% to 3—A, B, C, D, E 
32 to 6—A, B, C, D, E 


Also in stock 539 in 
Oxblood. 
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16 FEET WIDE AND SKY HIG 
l) 


SHOES 


THE LOOP SALON 





TOTALLY INDEPENDENT, CHICAGO STORE 
FEATURES AMERICAN GIRL...OPEN SIX 
MONTHS AND SALES ALREADY 15% OVER 
MOST OPTIMISTIC FIGURES... 


AMERICAN GIRL SHOE CO., 288 A STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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In this Issue... . 


The best of everything in St. Louis shoe lines . . 
The best new silhouettes and lasts, new heel shapes, colors 
and materials are included in the spring St. Louis shoe lines. 


Create a fashion image 
If you are fortunate enough to have an inherent flair for 
fashion, never let potential sales for the moment take 
precedence over your good taste. 


Why they walk out (and how to stop them) .... 
When a customer walks out without buying you should 
make a point of finding out why. 


London report 
People who think of England as an old fuddy-duddy country 
should see the styles in the London spring exhibition. 


What is a national brand? 
Many companies make the claim that their brands are 
national when they don't even come close to meeting the 
requirements. 


Life-size laboratory 
No machine has yet been invented that can put soles and 
heels through the same rigorous tests as an active child. 


How technology holds down shoe prices 
The cumulative totals of savings between 1950 and 1960 
have been staggering. 


Departments . . 


Allied trades 

Estelle Anderson 
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Deaths 

Editorial 

Geraldine Epp 

Inside shoe business 

The last word 

Leather 

Letters 

Market report— 
manufacturing 

New products— 
manufacturing 

New products—retail .... 

Pattern portrait 


Coming December 1... 
The whys of interior personality 


People in action 


Personnel changes— 
production 

Production line 

Profile 

Publisher’s column 

Retail news 

Retail trade report 


Evelyn Schless 
Shoe manufacturing 
Shoe school 

Trade events 

Trade trends 


Worth writing for 


Personne! changes—retail . 


Salesmen on the road ... 


Voices from the trade .... 
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The store with personality attracts business and interior dis- 


plays are a powerful way of expressing personality. 














CELLING... “a7 


SHOES FOR CHILDREN 


EBY SHOE CORPORATION * EPHRATA, PA 


New York City Sales Office: 924 Marbridge Building 
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EDITORIAL 


by JOHN REILLY 


A bill to end “bait” advertising 


Retailers, particularly the smaller independents, are 
becoming increasingly concerned over the immediate 
and long term threats which discount houses are pos- 
ing to their businesses. This concern is clearly evi- 
denced in the number of letters we have received in 
recent weeks asking for more information on the 
status of branded lines in discount selling. 

What is the true picture of brands in discount sell- 
ing? Where are the discounters getting their branded 
shoes? What can be done about the shoddy “bait” 
advertising that some discount operators are using. 

Actually, there is nothing new about off-price sell- 
ing of branded shoes. It has been with us for 35 years 
or more in the form of cancellation stores. It is true 
that cancellation shops were much fewer in number 
and a much less virulent form of competition. But 
there are other significant differences between the way 
they operated and the methods discount houses use 
today. The cancellation shop frankly admitted that 
its shoes were “cancellations,” samples, distress mer- 
chandise and factory rejects. The customer patroniz- 
ing a cancellation shop was thoroughly aware of the 
fact that its sizes and widths would be spotty and 
selections would be very limited. He bought for price 
and hoped that the size and style he wanted would be 
available. If not, he went elsewhere, very often to a 
full markup store. 

Brand names were, however, the attraction then. 
as they are now in discount selling. Some discount 
houses make it a practice of advertising nationally 
advertised branded shoes at fantastically low prices 
as a “bait” to bring customers into the store. 

Despite several years of relentless pressure by dis- 
counters, strong nationally advertised branded shoe 
manufacturers are not selling their lines through 
discount operations. With very few exceptions, the 
branded shoes the discounters are selling are coming 
from those resources which have traditionally supplied 
cancellation outlets. Basically, they are the same types 
of stocks which cancellation stores have sold for years. 

The reputations which discount houses have built 
over the years for selling exceptional bargains in 
appliances and other hard goods items makes their 
advertising of branded shoes more credible to consum- 
ers. When they read an advertisement offering a 
national brand at low discount prices, naturally con- 
sumers expect the same savings in shoes. Of course, 
they do not get them. 

What can be done about such shabby misleading 
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advertising? Under existing law, the answer is un- 
fortunately, very little. Merchants can protest to 
manufacturers, but often the shoes in question have 
passed through several hands before they reach the 
discounters’ shelves. The merchant can complain to 
his local Better Business Bureau; but the very fact 
that “bait” advertising is increasing shows the in- 
effectiveness of these agencies. 

However, there may be a stronger deterrent in the 
offing. Representative Ray J. Madden (D., Ind.) has 
introduced a Quality Stabilization Bill, H.R. 116, in 
the House of Representatives. Senator Homer Cape- 
hart (R., Ind.) has sponsored an identical measure 
in the Senate in the form of a joint resolution, S. J. 
Res. 121. This legislation is sponsored by the Quality 
Brands Associates, Inc., and is supported by 32 na- 
tional trade associations. National Shoe Manufactur- 
ers Assn. is one of these sponsors. 

The bill recognizes the injury which is being done 
to brands, names, and trade marks, “by store traffic 
baiting, condition and age of goods sold, deceptive 
practices and other forms of unfair competition.” The 
bill would amend the Federal Trade Act so that the 
owner of a brand, name or trade mark retains full 
property rights in it and has the right to protect it 
up to the final point of sale. It gives the owner the 
right to revoke the privilege of sale when “bait” ad- 
vertising and merchandising practices or other mis- 
representation are involved or if the reseller is aware 
of the established retail price and alters the price. 

Hearings on the legislation will be held early in the 
next session of Congress. If it reaches the floor, the 
legislation is given a reasonable chance of being passed 
despite the fact that it is generally considered to be 
another form of the old Fair Trade Laws. However, 
this legislation is both interesting and important to 
smaller retailers because it boldly states a new concept 
that the right and title of a brand, name or trade mark 
on a piece of goods remains the property of the manu- 
facturer until the goods are delivered into the ulti- 
mate consumer’s hands. If written into law, this 
would mean the end of footballing prices on branded 
merchandise, using it as a loss leader or as “bait” to 
entice customers into a store. It would be a boon for 
thousands of smaller merchants who are struggling 
for their very existence. It would place a powerful 
weapon in the hands of the vast majority of branded 
line manufacturers who are sincerely striving to pro- 
tect the integrity of and assure a future for their 
brands. 

















by attending the 


Allied Shoe Products Show 


for Advance Fall and Winter Season 1962 


New York Trade Show Building 
35th and 8th Avenue, New York City 


Heart of the Market Activity during the Shoe Resources Market 


PREPARE FOR 1962—a year that promises rising volume and better 
profits! Take the “Earlier Look’”’ here at the industry’s foremost market 


place for both buyer and seller. SEE the latest in Authentic Styling and 
Production Planning. 


Allied Products and Services « Fabrics ¢ Leathers « Lasts ¢ Heels 
Innersoles ¢ Machinery and Processes All under ONE ROOF and 
just ONE STOP... in the heart of New York’s Shoe Market. 


Pian for a working week-end in Manhattan 
at the Show! 


DECEMBER 3rd thru 5th 
EXHIBIT HOURS: 9 A.M. to 6 P.M., Sunday, Monday, Tuesday 


Entire Building Comfortably Air Conditioned 
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MR. NEOLITE SAYS: 


AMERICA PUTS ITS 
STEP" OF APPROVAL ON 


° ’ 
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MILLIONS OF MOTHERS DEPEND ON 
LONG-WEARING NEOLITE TO KEEP 
FAMILY SHOE BILLS DOWN! 


No other sole in the world is as popular with economy- 
minded parents as NEOLITE. It’s because they know 
from years of experience that NEOLITE Soles give amaz- 
ingly long wear—they’re so tough they stay intact 
even with the roughest wear, long after ordinary soles 
are worn through. In fact, NEOLITE Soles have all the 
qualities that children’s shoes should have: in addition 
to being tough, they give children a firm but flexible 
footing . . . and they’re damp-proof, too. 

Profit-minded manufacturers know what budget- 
minded mothers want. That’s why NEOLITE Soles are 
featured on over 30 leading brands of children’s shoes. 
How about you? NEOLITE Soles can add sales appeal to 
even your best-selling lines of boys’ and girls’ shoes. 
Your Goodyear Representative will be glad to give 
you all the revealing facts about the sales-boosting 
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popularity of NEOLITE. Be sure to call him. Or, 
prefer, write to: Shoe Products Division, The 
year Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 


if you 
Good- 


Powerful Consumer Advertising Keeps Building 
Demand for NEOLITE Quality and Value 


NEOLITE is far and away the best known sole in Amer- 
ica. One reason, of course, is NEOLITE quality. Another 
is the fact that year after year NEOLITE runs the great- 
est consumer advertising in the industry. This year, as 
for years past, NEOLITE is reaching more shoe custom- 
ers than ever before—and NEOLITE popularity keeps 
growing and growing. Thus, NEOLITE does a selling job 
for shoe manufacturers where it counts most—at the 
retail level. If you have your sights set on boosting 
your sales, keep your eye on NEOLITE! 


Lots of good things come Pe 


GOODFYEAR 


NEOLITE, AN ELASTOMER-RESIN BLEND, T.M.——THE GOOOVE AKRON, OHIO 


7 





It’s true 
about 


*x x x More than ever there is no 
substitute for it * The Pra- fake tiv 
shoe is a perfect example. The 

smart styling attracts the attention 
of boys and girls « But, it’s the 
fitting features and workmanship 


that appeal to parents. You'll find 


that your customers are ready 
to step up to quality « Ask them 
to step into ProrekeTIV shoes 


and you'll see what we mean. 


Pr@>teke Thy 


FINE QUALITY CHILDREN’S SHOES SINCE 1882 
CURTIS-STEPHENS-EMBRY CO., READING, PA. 
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TRADE EVENTS 





Major markets . . . 


Allied Shoe Products Show, Fall-Win- 
ter 1962, New York Trade Show 
Bldg., New York 


Shoe Market of America, St. Louis 
Shoe Manufacturers Assn., Hotels 
Sheraton-Jefferson, Statler Hilton, 
Lennox and Park Plaza and St. Louis 
Merchandise Mart, St. Louis 

April 29-May 2, 


National Shoe Fair of America, Na- 
tional Shoe Manufacturers Assn., 
National Shoe Retailers Assn., New 
England Shoe and Leather Assn. 
and National Assn. of Shoe Chain 
Stores, Commodore, Sheraton-At- 
lantic and New Yorker Hotels 

April 29-May 3, 


Tanners’ Council of America, Leather 
Show, spring and summer 1963 lines, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 

June 25-27, 


. . . and keep in mind 


Heart of America Shoe Fair, Central 
States Shoe Travelers, Hotel Mueh- 
lebach, Kansas City, Mo. ...Nov. 


National Retail Merchants Assn., An- 
nual Convention, Statler Hilton 
Hotel, New York Jan. 7-11, 


Empire State Footwear Assn., Inc., 
Shoe Show and Convention, Sher- 
aton-Syracuse Inn, East Syracuse, 
a SE: sees Jan. 21-23, 


Pennsylvania Shoe Travelers’ Assn., 
Inc.. Summer Shoe Show, Hotels 
Penn Sheraton and Carlton House, 
Pittsburgh 


Discount Operators National Show, 
"Modern Retailer" newspaper, New 
York Trade Show Bldg. and Hotel 
New Yorker, New York City 

Feb. 11-14, 


National Shoe Manufacturers Assn., 
All-Directors' Congress, Palm Beach 
Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla. 

March 7-10, 1962 


Advance Fall Shoe Market Week, 
New England Shoe and Leather 
Assn., Statler Hilton and Sheraton 
Plaza Hotels, Boston April 1-4, 


North American Factory Management 
Conference and Shoe Machinery 
Show, National Shoe Manufacturers 
Assn. and Shoe Manufacturers’ 
Assn. of Canada, Netherland Hil- 
ton Hotel, Cincinnati ..May 17-20, 


Foreign... 


National Chamber of the Shoe Indus- 
try of Mexico, National Shoe Ex- 
position, Del Prado Hotel, Mexico 


British National Slipper Fair, Black- 
pool, England Feb. 19-22, 


Footwear Components Exhibition, 
Washington Hotel, London, England 
May 22-24, 
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WALK-OVER 


WORLD RENOWNED SHOES 


Super Cushion 


VEL-FLEX* 


Our dealers tell us . . . "The 
greatest sales repeater of all 
my lines"... "The most com- 
fortable shoe I've ever worn 
for day-long standing and 
walking." 


GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY 


Brockton 63, Mass. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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LETTERS 





35 continuous years 


Just to let you know that we have 
celebrated the completion of 35 
continuous years in the same loca- 
tion. 

Incidentally, I have been a reader 
of BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER since 
1918. 

We like your new book and will 
keep reading it as usual. 

SIM NATHAN 
SIM NATHAN’S SHOES 
REDDING, CALIF, 


Japanese wages 


An article entitled, “Wages Ris- 
ing in Japan,” on page 131 of your 
October 15th issue gives the first 
impression of being a factual anal- 
ysis, or a conclusion based on such 
an analysis, by your staff. 

But both the conclusion and the 
figures given with it were appar- 
ently taken at face value from a 
pamphlet, “Facts About Japanese 
Wages,” published by the United 
States-Japan Trade Council, a trade 
association of Japanese manufac- 
turers and their American outlets. 

A conclusion arrived at by an 
impartial study on this topic might 
have been valuable. The subject of 
Japanese wages is much in the 
minds of the shoe industry. Efforts 
of the National Shoe Manufac- 
turers Assn., the Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ Union, and the United 
Shoe Workers of America to estab- 
lish some measure of imports con- 
trol have been constant and serious. 
The damaging effects of uncon- 
trolled shoe imports have been 
harmful to members of each of 
these groups. Each has endorsed 
the Muskie Orderly Marketing Bill, 
a Senate measure, due for further 
progress in the next Congress, 
which would help control economi- 
cally unsound imports. 

Japanese wages are a key factor 
in this problem. We think you have 
inadvertently done a disservice to 
the shoe industry by having printed 
this particular story without its 
label. It would have been a better 
story had its Japanese slant been 
clearly established. In that way re- 
tail readers of your valuable maga- 
zine in stores all over the United 
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States might have evaluated the 
story properly by considering its 
not disinterested source. 
WILLIAM N. SCANLAN 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
BOOT AND SHOE WORKERS’ 
UNION 
BOSTON 
The data for the article referred 
to by Mr. Scanlan came from the 
International Labor Organization, 
an activity of the United Nations. 
It is quite possible that the data in 
the United States-Japan Trade 
Council pamphlet came from the 
same source. 


Extra shoes 


It is my personal feeling that the 
sale of extra shoes or shoes de- 
signed for a specific purpose would 
increase considerably if the indus- 
try as a whole, or some manufac- 
turers, would be more promotional 
minded. 

When looking through fashion 
magazines, and I am talking now 
also about women’s. shoes, you can 
find at the most three or four ads 
dealing with shoes where there are 
literally hundreds covering the 
wearing apparel field. 

Your idea to wake up the indus- 
try by calling their attention to 
their promotional shortcomings, 
might, if repeated constantly, have 
the desired effect in a few years. 
We hope that you will continue 
stressing these facts in your edi- 
torials, and we all here at Bata will 
be delighted to read more about it. 

PAUL P. GROSS 
BATA SHOE COMPANY, INC. 
BELCAMP, MD. — 


Wants to reprint 


Randolph Mfg. Co. would like to 
take this opportunity to congratu- 
late you and your publication for 
the impartial way that you have 
presented the leather shoe industry 
case and that of the rubber foot- 
wear manufacturers. 

Many of the articles concerning 
the controversy that appeared in 
your October Ist issue we would 
like to reprint for our own use. We 
would like to request permission 
to reprint the following articles: 

1. The “Rubber Footwear Di- 
lemma” by Bill Rossi on page 13. 

2. Focus on sneakers under the 
heading “Trade Trends,” page 40. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 34) 





2-200. demonstration 
nets instant extra profits 


NEW! 


PAK-LITE* 


shoe trees 


Show your 
customers 
how obsolete 
wooden shoe 
trees have become 
— in 3 seconds! — with a 
Pak-Lite tree... Miller’s newest injec- 
tion moulded shoe tree for men. 
Here are the reasons... 
@ one-motion action 
@ automatic fit for length and width 
@ allows clean air circulation 
@ shoes stay fresher, last longer, fit 
better 
@ lighter weight 
@ fully guaranteed 
@ easier to pack for traveling 
Pak-Lite trees are easy to add to shoe 
sales, hot promotion items for gift- 
buyers. Important! Order in 8 exciting 


colors. Four tree sizes fit from size 
7C to 13E. Retail Price $3.95 


FULL STORE MARKUP WITH SPECIAL 
20¢ P.M. on every pair 


STOCK UP NOW! 
FROM YOUR DISTRIBUTOR OR WRITE: 


0. A. MILLER DIVISION 
iiler 


United Shoe Machinery Corporation 
PLYMOUTH, New Hampshire 


Canada: Manufactured and distributed by 
Willco Industries Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 


*Trademark 
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WHY DON'T YOU MAKE THIS CONFIDENT MOVE? 


serve buying power in your own community. 

The State Director of the U.S. Savings Bonds 
Division will be glad to help. Call on him for spe- 
cific ideas that work or write to: Treasury Depart- 
ment, U.S. Savings Bonds Division, Washington 
25, D.C. 


Strengthen your company, your employees, your 
country. Contribute to a stronger America! A 
thriftier and more secure company family. How? 
By installing the Treasury's Payroll Savings Plan 
for the automatic employee purchase of U.S. Sav- 
ings Bonds. If you already have the plan, promote 
it now. Encourage higher employee participation. 

Remember — everybody benefits from payroll 
savings. Your employees, your company, your 
community and your country. It not only encour- 
ages thrift and patriotism, but provides vital re- 
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Note to the Company Treasurer: Did you know 
that “‘E’’ and ‘‘H’’ Savings Bonds can be pur- 
chased by your company, too? A fine way to in- 
vest surplus funds. 


Promote the Payroll Savings Plan for 


U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


... and Underwrite your Country's Might! 


@ The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. The Treasury Department thanks, for their patriotism, The Advertising Council and this magazine. 
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Ranger Outdoor Shoes 


on the new Steve Allen 


FOR THE FIRST TIME, LEISURE AND UTILITY SHOES 
ARE BEING ADVERTISED ON PRIME-TIME, NET- 
WORK TELEVISION! STEVE WILL BE TELLING HIS 
30,000,000 VIEWERS OVER ABC-TV ALL ABOUT 
AMERICA’S LONGEST, STRONGEST, EASIEST-SELL- 
ING LINE OF OUTDOOR SHOES. AND HE’LL ALSO TELL 
THEM ABOUT A GREAT NEW SPECIAL PROMOTION! 





EASTERN WATERBURY, CONN. .. WATR- OKLA, CITY, OKLA. 
Oo WATERTOW ss 
WEST PALM NBEACH 


ZANESVILLE, %. 
CENTRAL 





x seh tig Re 
WACO, TEX. KWTX-TV 


mae 


ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. ..KOAT-TV 
BILLINGS, MONT. ae 
E, IDA. .. 


DENVER, COLO. K 

E Me ce seveve KELP-TV 

GRAND JUNCTION 
OLO. 








TUCSON, ARIZ. .. KGUN-TV 
TWIN FALLS, IDA. ...... KLIX-TV 
PACIFIC 

ence ie. CALIF. ..KLYD-TV 
EUGENE, OR - 


MEDFORD. ORE. 
RENO Nev oe 





OTHER 
ANCHORAGE, ALAS. 
FAIRBANKS, ALAS. . 
"ws' MONTGOMERY, ALA.. UNEAU. ALAS. . 

city MICH. - MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

- MUNCIE, IND. |... 

NASHVILLE. TENN. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





(780) Spice tan glove leather blucher moccasin tip, stitched quarter, rolled over top 
facing, caulk welt, cushion insole, large eyes, jumbo rib cushion crepe sole, wedge 
heel, cookie arch, seamless back, fibre counter. (841) Dark tan Eskimo blucher, plain 
toe, nylon fitted, vamp lined, rolled over top binding riveted blucher, hooks and eyes, 
Vulcork Neoprene sole, oil resisting heel, tri-pad arch, seamless back, steel shank. 
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RANGER NO. 693 


RANGER NO. 1101 





RANGER NO.784 


RANGER NO. 1102 








RANGER NO.1188 





RANGER NO. 26X 








RANGER NO. 782 A handsome jack-for-all-trades! Our new Estate 
Boot is probably the world’s most versatile shoe. Light on the scales (and 
feet) but built to take the heaviest punishment. Spanish moss glove leather 
Chukka boot, 3 eye tie, British seam moccasin vamp, Vylyt sole, wedge 
heel, plastic welt, Taslan lace. 

The Ranger Sportsmen — Hardy, handsome and light as all outdoors! 
RANGER NO. 693 Mellow tan 8 inch blucher, moccasin vamp, water- 
proofed, leather, inner, para-crepe outsole, short wedge heel, rolled over 
top facing, vulca-sealed construction. Taslan laces, Sylmer treated uppers. 
RANGER NO. 1101 Burgundy water-proofed 8 inch raglan blucher 
curved quarter pattern, pillowed top facing, moccasin vamp, leather lined, 


New styling, improved 








Get those outdoor men indoors. 
Send this card today. 


I’m interested in getting more light on the 
‘ \ 5 ; 

new Ranger Shoe promotion. Please have 

your Ranger representative call me. 


Name 
Store Name 
Address 


City nerieeihealidiatisisi nals State 





Get those outdoor men indoors. 
Send this card today. 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


RANGER DIVISION 
ENDICOTT JOHNSON CORPORATION, 
ENDICOTT, NEW YORK 








RANGER NO. 782 





The all-new Estate Boot. 


Hycar Miragum oil resistant sole and heel, rawhide laces, vulcanized. 


Ranger Saturday Shoes—Perfect for holidayers, hikers, hobbyists. 
Campers, gardeners, do-it-yourselfers. Anyone who wants the ultimate in 
comfort, lightweight and ease in a leisure shoe. RANGER NO. 784 Spice 
tan glove leather blucher oxford, moccasin toe, large eyelets, lined vamp, 
cookie arch, cushion insole, caulk welt, jumbo ribbed cushion crepe sole, 
wedge heel fibre counter. 

Ranger Utility Shoes —The longest (and lightest) line of rugged utility 
shoes has always come from Ranger. RANGER NO. 1102 Burgundy 
blucher, guaranteed waterproof, yellow rubber gusset 9 inch plaid lining, 
plain toe, yellow midsole, para-crepe outsole, short wedge heel, rawhide 








construction, plus this point of purchase promotion: 


laces, vulcanized construction. RANGER NO. 1188 Tan 8 inch 
water repellent blucher, plain toe, vulcanized rolled over top 
binding, vamp and quarter lined, brass eyes, wide reinforced 
backstay, 2-piece vamp and quarter, Perma-counter, brown 
Korker sole and heel. RANGER NO. 26X Men’s four-eyelet 
black rubber work shoe. Comes in sizes 6 to 13, whole and half. 
All rubber construction with polyurethane spray coating for 


chemical resistance. Full net lining, heavy sponge cushion in- 
sole, sturdy steel shank support, rugged ribbed type outsole, 
steel safety toe cap, eye catching yellow tip and binding for 
plant safety purposes. 








Weathe 


EVER 
BAT 


for marine -t 


Ranger-F lashing 


Your customer gets this nationally-advertised $4.99 flashing light for only $2.00 
with every pair of RANGER shoes! HERE’S HOW IT WORKS: 
(1) Each customer gets a return coupon when he buys a pair of RANGER shoes. 
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tility lighting 


Light Promotion! 


(2) He fills it out and sends it with $2.00 to RANGER. (3) We send him the flash- 
ing light. Nothing for you to stock! Nothing for you to do! Your customers will 
learn about this sensational promotion powerhouse from... 
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SENSATIONAL 
4.99 VALUE! 


hea 


when you buy RANGER leisure and utility shoes 


Weatherproof 


for marine utility lighting 





Advertising that outdoor men can’t miss! 
- 


Commercials on The Steve Allen TV Show! Magazine advertising. 3-Dimensional _ store)! Sell the first line of outdoor shoes ever advertised on network TV! Sell 








flashing light display for your window or in-store display! Special merchandising _ the fastest-selling line of outdoor shoes in the world! Contact your Ranger repre- 


material (streamers, counter cards). Get those outdoor men, indoors (inside your sentative or write: RANGER DIVISION, ENDICOTT JOHNSON CORPORATION, ENDICOTT, NEW YORK 
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PUBLISHER’S 
COLUMN 


4 


The trend in selling 


The traditional role of the manufacturer’s sales- 
man, that of actually creating a sale primarily 
through his own creative ability . . . opening new ac- 
counts and writing up new business . . . is on the 
wane, says E. B. Weiss, vice-president of Doyle, Dane, 
Bernbach Agency. Over the years, he has been a 
severe critic of archaic selling techniques. 








REALISTIC 
INCENTIVES © 





He also points out that the billions of dollars in 
orders, written by thousands of salesmen, represent 
merely a clerical function, not a selling function, in 
this era of pre-sold products. As this trend continues, 
more and more reliance will be put on the brand image 
to do a larger part of the traditional selling job and 
more and more reliance will be put on the corporate 
image to take over big gobs of the selling function. 

Now, how about the traditional role of the retail 
salesman? Originally, retail salespeople were sales 
people. But with the advent of self-service and self- 
selection, floor personnel became attendants, not sales- 
people. Creative selling, per se, is almost non-existent 
on the retail sales floor. 

Mr. Weiss suggests: 1. Recognize that the sales- 
man’s functions have been revolutionized and will go 
through a still more drastic revolution. Plan accord- 
ingly. 2. Recognize that selling today and tomorrow 
will involve servicing, more than ever .. . servicing 
that stems from knowledge, experience and creative 
intuition. 3. Establish realistic job descriptions for 
the salesmen, with less reliance on psychology in 
selecting, training and equipping salesmen and more 
reliance on knowledge of the precise functions. 4. 
Establish realistic criteria of performance. 5. Estab- 
lish realistic incentive systems ... realistic for man- 
agement as well as salesmen. They should be incen- 
tive systems that pay the salesman for what he is 
really doing, not for some waning or non-existent 


functions. 
€. e | wrtiasns No ? 
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SUMP/NG- JACKS 


o uct what 
the Doctor 
Ondered ( 


NORMAL 
WEAR 
OR... 


EASY 
WEDGE 
INSERT 


Real Boot News! New (Flex-welt) 
construction with full leather mid- 
sole allows wedging of any prescrip- 
tion...accurately and securely, with 
level bottom. No. 166 and No. 199: 
Sizes 3-6, B to EE—6-8, A to EE. 


White for Test Pairs 


VAISEY-BRISTOL SHOE CO. 
Monett, Mo. 
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An insole cushion ¥ 
should be LIGHT ' 
...Flexelon is! 


New Armstrong Flexelon weighs only half A modern insole should be resilient, flex- 
as much as cork-and-rubber materials— ible, and porous, too. Flexelon is .. . let 
makes today’s lightweight shoes even us prove it to you. 

lighter. 


A unique blend of soft foamed rubber 

dt h Hul fib : Flexelon For a FREE sample of Flexelon write 
and tough cellulose fiber gives xé lieve Cath Comung 
true underfoot comfort, too. It cushions 7811 Delaware Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 
but won't bottom out. 














(Aymstrong FLEXELON 


FLEXELON IS A TRADEMARK OF ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY. -.. the newest idea in insole cushioning 
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INSIDE SHOE BUSINESS 


by BILL ROSSI 


You gotta pincha da tomatoes 


I wish, as the above title tantalizingly suggests, 
this piece was about women. But the ground rules say 
we have to stick to shoe business—and that is what 
this is about. 

We’re all familiar with the age-old plaint of the 
pushcart vegetable peddler: ‘Lady, please no pincha 
da tomatoes.” 

Well, a lot of shoe stores today are still operating 
on the same principle. The merchandise and the store 
layouts are arranged for looking but not touching. 
And even the merchandise, except for what’s in the 
window, is not even for looking. 


The voice of the modern seller 


But a major part of today’s tumultuous retailing 
revolution pivots around the merchandising principle 
of exposure. Today the voice of the modern seller is 
in complete reverse: You gotta pincha da tomatoes. 

The deep-rooted urge to “pinch the tomatoes” has 
been with consumers since time immemorial. It was 
prevalent in the ancient bazaars and open market 
places. It applied not only to food, but to all clothing 
and apparel, to pottery and kitchenware, to any article 
you can mention. The urge is as potent and deep- 
seated today. And it’s very important to recognize it 
for what it truly is: not a “trend” but an inherent 
part of human nature in buying. 

The supermarkets made the “discovery” several 
decades back. As everyone knows, it revolutionized 
the food business. In more recent years the dis- 
counters and self-service stores of all kinds caught 
up with the discovery, and have since zoomed into 
orbit with phenomenal speed. They’re profiting from 
the delighted public response to “you gotta pincha 
da tomatoes.” 

This certainly doesn’t suggest that self-service and 
discounting is the open road to success in modern 
retailing. It does suggest that for most types of 
stores, exposure of merchandise (and more, as we'll 
see in a moment) is essential to retailing success 
today. Services need in no way be discarded. We see 
this principle of total exposure in self-selection stores, 
combined with services. 

A recently published study by Good Housekeeping 
magazine revealed that most women like to shop in 
discount-type stores—even though many of them say 
they don’t actually buy there. Why do they like to 
shop or tour in such stores? Because they find an 
aura of excitment there. And, joyfully uninhibited, 
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they can move from sector to sector and “pincha da 
tomatoes.” It’s a kind of emotional purge. 

But move to an average shoe store today. There’s 
no aura of excitement and very little chance for the 
customer to satisfy that deep-rooted urge to “pincha 
da tomatoes.” The only exposure of merchandise is in 
the windows—with the shoes behind glass. Even the 
few shoes on display inside the store are usually, like 
pheasant, beneath glass. 

Perhaps I may be accused of sounding like one of 
those far-out psychologists. But I insist that buying 
—to achieve its maximum potentials as an exciting 
and desirable experience—must call into play the 
entire five senses of the customer. The customer 
should be able to see all the merchandise—or samples 
of it—in open display. She should be able to touch 
the merchandise in sampling to buy. Yes, she should 
be encouraged to smell the merchandise. (Isn’t the 
unique smell of good leather related to the value of a 
good shoe?) She should be able to hear a stimulating 
and convincing sales talk by the salesman—or receive 
authoritative information on latest fashion trends. 
And she should be able to “taste” the excitement of a 
live store and attractive merchandise. 

The exposure principle of modern retailing involves 
far more than just the merchandise. It involves the 
salespeople, the services, fashion ideas, the store 
image, promotional ideas, display and layout, the 
lighting, the decor. “I like to shop there.” Such a 
customer attitude is the greatest asset any store can 
have. But a store creates that attitude. 


Tired windows 

Yet we continue to see thousands of tired shoe 
store windows that look exactly like all other tired 
windows. We see tired shoe store interiors that never 
change appearance or character once in a decade. It 
would be wonderful if shoemen could be made to get 
pregnant once every couple of years—and get the 
unpredictable urge to move the furniture around. 

We sell merchandise to people. What’s a “people”? 
Is it a body equipped solely with eyes? Or does it 
have five active senses and deep-rooted emotional 
urges? We know that the latter comprise the whole 
person, the whole customer. Then if we know this, 
why do we continue to slant our selling to only part 
of the whole? It’s obvious, then, that we’re utilizing 
only a small portion of our potential sell-power, of 
our customer-appeal-power. 





RIPPLE® mini-rib sole 


There’s a whispering campaign among your lady customers. 
And it’s all about Mini . . . slim, trim half-sole now 
stepping out in high style with the popular 
stacked heel. The “big buzz”, of course, 
is the amazing way dainty little Mini 
actually helps propel the foot along, 
absorbs shock, reduces fatigue! 

Not just “cushiony” like 
some ordinary ribbing. 

Zingy and springy like 
a real **RIPPLE® Sole! 

That’s because 
... itis! 


RIPPLE® bantam-rib sole RIPPLE® regular-rib sole 


* NOW 3 VERSIONS of RIPPLE® Sole to stimulate styles, boost sales. 
For dress, casual and professional footwear. 


For further information, write: 


BEEBE RUBBER COMPANY 
Nashua, New Hampshire **TM Ripple Sole Corp. 
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VICE 
RAD 


“We will probably finish 1961 about 
2 per cent ahead of last year; and 
for spring ’°62 we expect it to be 
tremendous . . . about 8 to 10 per 
cent ahead of this year,” says BILL 
MERRITT, buyer for the Home 
Store (a department store) in Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

“Looking at the problems that face 
shoe retailers, I think that discount 
houses will hurt at first (especial- 
ly in their advantage of Sunday 
openings). However, the service 
type of store is bound to overcome 
this competition. Minimum wage 
laws will increase the labor costs 
for discount houses. They will have 
to spend more on advertising as 
time goes on, and they will be 
forced to raise their prices. Final- 
ly, I think name brands will be 
kept out of these houses in self- 
preservation. This will be a deadly 
blow to the discounters, since name 
brand shoes have the tremendous 
advantage of national advertising.” 


* * * 


Heel height . . . status symbol 


“This year, evolution has taken the 
high heel from its place as the No. 
1 best seller in dress shoes,’”’ says 
MARGARET MILLER of Mar- 
garet Jerrold, Inc. “The change has 
been coming since Capezio. Youth 
is now down on a lower heel, and 
heel height has become an age sta- 
tus symbol. We must experiment. 
Until we find the center of a trend 
... that one shoe from which many 
others evolve .. . it will be another 
guessing game. These patterns of 
trial and error that still exist in 
our industry may seem antiquated 
to other, more scientific fields. How- 
ever, it is our fun and economic 
necessity to guess right some of the 
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time, and follow the leader when in 
doubt.” 
* * * 

“The simpler the better,” is LOU 
ZIPKIN’S formula for’ buying 
shoes for young girls, tots to 
teens. Mr. Zipkin, who leases chil- 
dren’s shoes at Vogue Shoe Stores 
in Houston, says: ‘We don’t go for 
the gimmicks in children’s shoes. 
We believe the simpler the style the 
better. Conventional lasts, good fit- 
ting, quality shoes sell best and we 
feel are best for growing children.” 


Color ranges in the specialty lines 
of leathers for boys’ and girls’ 
shoes, created by S. B. FOOT TAN- 
NING CO., indicate an emphasis on 
colors that depart from the tradi- 
tional basics. For boys they have 
developed: Tiger Bright, a clear 
golden tiger brown. Fox Cub, a new 
golden tan with apricot undertone. 
Ducats, an antique gold. (Both of 
the latter colors for boys and girls 
alike.) Birch Bark and “Jag” 
Brown. 

Candy Cotton is the new off-white 
color that looks important for girls’ 
shoes. Special colors for Junior 
High girls have been sampled for 
combinations with white or Candy 
Cotton. These are the pastels in 
deepened tones: Green Cherry, 
Robin’s Egg, Lollipop, Jelly Bean 
and Candy Cane. Mountie Red, 
Boating and Blue and white are 
again being promoted in tri-colors 
for girls’ shoes; and Boating Blue 
with white is sampled for nautical 
combinations to go with the navy 
and white cottons so prominent in 
advance styling for girls’ spring 
clothes. 


Who is Mrs. Contemporary? 


JAMES H. HARTMAN of Fashion- 
Bilt Shoe Co., Pontiac, Ill., defines 
her as: “A label buyer .. . a believer 
in brand names. A repeat customer 
. hot just a one time sale. This 
woman can be a repeat customer in 
your store for the next ten to twen- 
ty years. She is not a fickle teen- 
ager nor a high fashion fad buyer. 
Let this customer know you have 
what she wants and your advertis- 
ing dollars will pay off with repeat 
sales, over and over. 
“Mrs. Contemporary is a customer 
who expects standard quality con- 
trol. She knows her feet, knows her 
style and, most of all, knows how to 
be charming and gracious in her 
maturity. She must have a well- 
groomed look at all times. 
“Here’s the hidden market that will 
reach peak proportions . . . the larg- 
est predicted gain by 1965. Based 
on the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce figures of October 1960, there 
will be 3,357,000 more women in the 
40-60 age bracket. It’s simple, com- 
mon sense. This is the age group to 
cater to for increased sales.” 


* * * 


Three looks—total shape 


“Total shape is the important 
spring ’62 story,” says MISS ERO 
of Capezio, Inc., “in three different 
looks: Traditional, would encom- 
pass the pointed toes; contempo- 
rary, the elongated square toe and 
futurity, the are toes. These three 
distinctly different shapes are all 
fashion right. The heel story, too, 
is a varied one. A straighter heel 
looks best on arc shapes; a thin 
shaped heel complements pointed 
toes. However, one must always re- 
member that a correct heel shape 
for the toe character will make for 
a correct spring silhouette. 
“Regarding shoe color, the overall 
chamois-cafe au lait shades are 
what I call fashion colors with a 
new approach to classicism.” 





Cell the urban 
NEGRO MAKKET 


and become Number / 


The big city Negro customer is essential to your profits! He is 
more than 14 of the population in 32 major cities. He is now 
more than 30% of the customers of some important depart- 
ment stores and prestige downtown retailers. 


The urban Negro has about the same median income as U.S. 
white families but he buys 4 times more soft drinks, 3 times 
more alcoholic beverages, and 8 times more cosmetics. He 
spends up to 12% more for food, 77% more for shoes, and 
25% more for clothing. 


These profitable urban Negro families can be sold effectively 
only in media that reflect Negro achievement, aspirations 
and interests. EBONY magazine is read by more Negro 
families than any other magazine. In most cities, EBONY’s 
local readership coverage of Negro households is larger than 
that of any newspaper, TV or radio station. And 85% of 
EBONY circulation is in “Central-City” where you have your 
distribution and retailer sales problems. 


CHICAGO 16: 1820 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CAlumet 5-1000 

NEW YORK 20: 1270 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS 
JUdson 6-2911 

BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF.: 9033 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD 
BRadshaw 2-9078 


force 
in the } 
Negro 


the most ER <= 
influential selling ON 4 
> “ 


market 


MOST WIDELY CIRCULATED 
NEGRO PUBLICATION 
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PROFILE by ESTELLE G. ANDERSON 





What do we do about fitting? We FIT! 


Downtown vs. suburban shop- 
ping, personalized vs. self-serv- 
ice ... there have been endless 
discussions about the various 
ways of doing business in today’s 
changing concept of merchandis- 
ing. In most instances, a quick 
analysis of the book figures will 
prove or disprove the basic pre- 
Z mise. 

HAZEL GEE Take Hazel Gee, children’s shoe 
buyer at L. S. Ayres & Co. in Indianapolis, Ind. She 
makes it an open and shut case for personalized serv- 
ice . . . with 23,000 active and 40,000 inactive (those 
who haven’t bought in two years) customers for pre- 
scription shoes alone. A single department, in a store 
that is smack in the middle of downtown, doing 30 per 
cent of its business in prescription shoes. Think what 
this means in terms of face-to-face service to the cus- 
tomer ; also the extensive stocks needed for the doctors’ 
immediate command! Thanks to L. S. Ayres, $35-$50 
thousand out of a $130,000 stock in this department is 
devoted to practically every type of orthopedic shoe, 
including rigid shanks, straight lasts, inflares, out- 
flares, flexible shanks. Orthopedic doctors diagnose 
their cases, write the prescriptions and send their 
patients to Hazel Gee, secure in the knowledge that 
their prescriptions will be filled to the letter. 

Hazel Gee . . . “Aunt Hazel’ as the children call 
her ... has been associated with children’s shoes for 
the past thirty-five years. She spent 7% years at 
Marott’s in Indianapolis before going to L. S. Ayres 
& Co. in 1934. She started as a saleslady. In ’37 she 
was made assistant buyer and in 1941 buyer of chil- 
dren’s shoes. 

Easter, Back-to-School and Christmas are the three 
“big push” operations in the children’s shoe depart- 
ments. Others are just every day “musts” translated 
into a model stock, maintaining sizes in all staples, at 
all times. “We call ‘staples’ those shoes that mothers 
can reasonably expect to get at any time from L. S. 
Ayres,” says Hazel. “What do we do about fitting? 
We FIT! There is no alternative. Shoes either fit or 
they don’t, and our aim is perfect fitting. In our de- 
partment, taking care of the children is our biggest 
job and we delight in it. We have no feeling of joy 
when we see a prescription come in, but we do have a 
feeling of satisfaction that we are going to help. Our 
sales staff, our regulars, are women. They seem to have 
more patience and understanding. Babies and children 
respond more readily to them. 

“At L. S. Ayres, clerks are paid while they learn. 
We give them an all-around basic training course in 
shoes: construction, lasts, leathers, colors, how to read 
sizes. We show them, with actual shoes (smallest to 
the largest sizes), how we can serve our customers 
from the cradle to college. We hold regular weekly 
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meetings on general store and department procedure. 
On the last Saturday of the month, the meeting is 
devoted solely to some phase of orthopedics . . . round 
table discussions of the problems encountered during 
the month, so that we can find a single answer and a 
helpful solution.” 

Stride-Rite is the major line in the department. 
They also carry Buntees by Potvin, Baby-Little Sister, 
Zulick, Walkin, Self-Starter, Gerwin and Dress-Ups 
by Alexis. For boys: Gerberich-Payne and C. H. Al- 
den. Orthopedic lines include Stride-Rite Orthopedics 
and Sabels. 

Once a year there is a three-day trunk showing of 
shoes by Alexis at the downtown store. Hazel has 
sent out 477 invitations for the coming show and, 
judging from past performances, these wardrobe show- 
ings prove most successful. The object is to sell the 
shoes that are on the shelves but the young customers 
may come in and design their own shoes, designating 
heel height, vamp, color, on special make-up. There 
were 257 of these special make-ups at last year’s show- 
ing. This year there will doubtless be more. 

Another interesting sales operation in Hazel’s de- 
partment is the card-number system. There are two 
sets of cards. The white are for regular customers 
and the red for the prescription. When the customer 
comes into the department, she is handed a ticket that 
has a number and is time-stamped with the exact 
moment of her arrival. When her number is called, the 
time is marked down. In this way, the store has a 
definite check on the amount of time involved between 
the customer’s arrival and the actual transaction. “I 
honestly feel that a lot of stores wouldn’t look favor- 
ably at the extra expense of a full time girl to handle 
the numbers,” says Hazel, “but she has been with me 
for the past eight years and is worth about six people. 
She has one of the most difficult jobs in the depart- 
ment... keeping everyone happy. 

“We keep all records on the orthopedic customers: 
the doctor’s prescription, record of fitting, style, size, 
date fitted. We also have special sales books. These 
have the usual sales features but along the side there 
is a work sheet for all the pertinent information and 
check points. 

“T am glad that manufacturers are getting away 
from extreme high styles and back to simple basics in 
children’s shoes,” says Hazel. “Mothers never wanted 
pointed toes but manufacturers made them and we 
didn’t have much say about it.” 

Hazel Gee is married to Leonard Hamilton but she 
has always used her maiden name at the store. They 
have no children of their own; therefore her young 
customers get the benefit of extra loving interest and 
care. Hazel loves to fish, but she wants to catch the 
big ones only, those that put up a good fight. She also 
thrills to auto racing. And for milder diversion, she is 
an avid reader. 





A handful of reasons 
... Vitality means 
a fistful of profits 


1. VARIETY. Your customer can choose all her shoes 
from Vitality’s wide range of styles, materials and 
colors. 


2. IN-STOCK SERVICE. Vitality’s comprehensive in- 
stock program fills the gap in your stock quickly, com- 
pletely. And special orders are given fast attention. 


3. GENEROUS MARKUP. Vitality Shoes, at suggested 
prices, provide a liberal markup, yet continue to retail 
at moderate prices. 


4. RAPID TURNOVER. Your investment turns over 
more times per season because Vitality’s in-stock pro- 
gram lets you fill in quickly on styles and sizes. 


5. FREQUENT PROMOTION. Top national magazines— 

Ladies’ Home Journal...Vogue...Harper’s Bazaar... 

Glamour and others—carry big, colorful Vitality ads, 
designed to increase your traffic and sales. 


P.S. We haven’t even mentioned Vitality’s fine 
quality, excellent styling, wonderful 
wearability, larger range of sizes 

and widths, and all the other 

plusses. May we tell you the 

whole story sometime soon? 


VITALITY® SHOES $12.95 to $14.95 
VITALITY WANDERLUST SHOES from $9.95 


« ° ® 
Vitality Shoe Company, Div. International Shoe Co., i i a ; ; 
1509 Washington, St. Lovis 66, Mo. © New York 


Office: Suite 7101, Empire State Building @ Also 
made in Canada. Vitality Shoes, St. Thomas, Ont. Ss HO E Ss 

















by EVELYN SCHLESS, women’s editor 


What’s new? 


Lots and lots is new, and it’s all very exciting. 

During the last month, not one but two revolutionary 
shoes have appeared. Both are completely different but have 
one thing in common: a glove-like fit, accomplished through 
the use of unconventional construction and materials. 

Our first case in point: Andrew Geller’s elegant shoe made 
of men’s weight four ounce leather. It is unlined, has 
neither counter nor toe box, and the raw edge topline adds 
te its marvelous look of quality and chic. It comes on either 
18/8 or 23/8. Incidentally it not only is revolutionary, beau- 
tiful and fits well, but it is also the top seller in the Geller 
line at this moment. 


Next we have another brand new entry into the dress shoe 
field: stretch fabric, currently much used in ready-to-wear 
and in at-home boots, and now used by I. Miller & Sons in 
an elegantly shaped dressy pump. This, too, has no toe box. 
It does have a transparent vinyl sole that lets you see 
through to the pretty fabric backing, which matches or 
coordinates with the fabric used for the upper. Sketched 
here, a gold and white stretch brocade shoe with solid-gold- 
look fabric under the viny] sole. 
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What’s new for Spring? One look 
at Foot Flairs JUDITH—and you 
get the fashion picture. The much- 
wanted Crescent toe, the flaired 
mid-high heel, and the trim touch 
of black mat calf ties up the pret- 
tiest young patent shoe going! 
Appearing: December delivery. 
Apparent: the shoe to brighten up 
your late-winter, early-spring sales! 


DIVISION OF MUTUAL SHOE SALES COMPANY 
105 McGREGOR STREET / MANCHESTER, N.H. 
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A “Hort IRON” In Proud Hanps 
begins a compelling new series 
of Stetson advertisements de- 
signed to help you sell. Relating 
the absorbing story of skill and 
pride that create Stetson quality, 
and illustrated with dramatic 
photography of Stetson artisans 
at work, the new series was 


selected from a group of several 


PERFECTLY RIGHT... AND PERFECTLY LEFT 


strong advertising approaches... : ae 
8 & 4PP With steam and hammer, patience and skill, this fine 
won the positive approval! and craftsman makes perfect mates of two Stetsons.- Balance, proportion, 


rie and conformity to design are qualities built in to every pair of fine 
praise of sophisticated readers of Stetson shoes. They are qualities that, 


THE NEW YORKER MAGAZINE. : , for years, have meant walking comfort, 
ms style, and long wear to men the 


~ world over. $26.95 to $65.00 
Identify your store and coordi- ok Sdthnn teaene: 


nate your selling plans with 
, Style No. 3391, rich brown soft-grain calfskin snug top slip-on. 


this carefully-researched Stetson 
THE STETSON SHOE COMPANY, INC., SOUTH WEYMOUTH 90, MASSACHUSETTS 
advertising. It pays well. 


THE STETSON SHOE COMPANY, INC. 


South Weymouth 90, Massachusetts 
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by GERVASE BUTLER, men's editor 


Spring 1962 ahead... .' 
Steady as she goes 


Word comes from the National Assn. of Shoe Chain Stores 
and the New England Shoe and Leather Assn., Inc., forecast- 
ing the look of men’s shoes for spring. Once again, the in- 
creasing liveliness observable in the heretofore dormant 
men’s field is reflected. Quotable, we think, so: 

Color: In men’s dress shoes black holds steady . . . dark- 
ened browns show continued improvement... greened brown 
is due for a slight increase and burnished olive good sec- 
tionally. 

Casuals rate Stag No. 1, Smoke No. 2, both for increases 
.. . Steady for dark brown and black olive . . . strong promo- 
tion for the more sophisticated casual stylings in Spanish 
moss, cactus, black. 

Tannages: Increases for smooth, fine grain or boarded, 
with cordovan holding in dress shoes. For casuals, glove to 
show strong growth, brushed leathers to keep as at present. 

Silhouette: The trend is still away from the extreme, but 

in the slim, lightweight cycle, with cements and handsewn 
Littleways increasing. Foam cushioning due for boom. Spot- 
light due for new treatments of the hidden stitch topline. 
Moc fronts are 
the No. 1 dress 
styling, prefera- 
bly with low ef- 
fects. Angled top- 
lines, ankle and 
higher, suggest 
boot importance. 
Gored and laced 
treatments stand- 
outs. Slipons (ex- 
cluding hand- 
sewns)... high 
fronts, plain toes, 
gores, side ties 
going up. 

London _ sends 
us the sloped 
square in a slipon 
from Albert 
Parker (bottom 
photo). Our Wil- 
liam Timpson 
eyelet shows both 
seam importance 
and the newer 
than new spade 
toe. 
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THE JARMAN 


Piccadilly 
Last 


Ankle-high slip-on 
in brown calfskin 
(J4960) or biack 
calfskin (J4961). 
To retail at $16.95 
(slightly higher 
in the West). 


SHOES FOR MEN 


$10.95 to $19.95 most styles 


JARMAN SHOE COMPANY 
NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 
A Division of GENESCO GZ 








by GERALDINE EPP, teenage editor 


Yankee doodle! 


Credit the Berlin crisis . . . the Moscow-ordered bomb 
tests ... the Communist “invasion” of the Western Hemis- 
phere . . . but, suddenly, Yankee Doodle red-white-and-blue 
is back in fashion. 

Only last month, Neiman-Marcus, Dallas, saluted the 
creative genius of the United States and paid special tribute 
to American shoemaking. Citing the industry’s contribution 
to sizing, the store ran an ad picturing 23 lasts labeled with 
a size. The copy read: “No AAAA widths. No 6%. At least 
not in Paris or London, unless you have shoes custom- 
made. But, in America . . . that’s quite a different matter. 
In America, you can walk into Neiman-Marcus (or to be 
perfectly cherry-tree honest, practically any store in the 
country) and be fitted. Exactly!” 

In another ad, with a blue background, Neiman’s showed 
Betsy Ross sewing on a flag . . . red alligator pumps on her 
feet. This ad in tribute to the “star-spangled genius” of 
Beth and Herbert Levine. 

In a burst of patriotism, apparel designers now bring the 
Americana theme to a crescendo in teenage sportswear. Some 
stick to the ebvious red-white-and blue (in plaids, stripes, 
or coordinating separates) . others mix it with green 
and yellow . . . still others prefer red-wheat-navy combina- 
tions. All this gives reason to red and to blue footwear... 
they MUST be in your spring stock. But, if you’re game 
for a real Americana promotion, spice your collection of 
solid toned footwear with one or two patterns playing the 
tri-colored theme: red-white-blue or even newer, red-nutmeg- 
blue. 


FLAG WAVING THEME prevails in junior market: plaid separates 
with Piccolino's nutmeg flat . . . navy side pieces, red tip; white 
ducks with red sailing jacket set off Bristolite's nautical print; white- 
navy sports dress takes Nina's tri-colored, dot dash shoe. 





LETTERS 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


3. The Production Line on page 
62, the article continuing on pages 
63 and 64. 

4. Also the article on page 63, 
“What the Medical Authorities Say 
About Sneaker Footwear.” 

WILLIAM JAY COHEN, ADV. DIR. 
RANDOLPH MFG. CO., INC. 
RANDOLPH, MASS. 


Tanners should advertise 


Why don’t you go after the sole 
leather people, and the Leather In- 
dustries of America, to take page 
ads on using sole leather for bot- 
tom material instead of a lot of this 
other merchandise? 

The shoe industries are worrying 
about sneakers, how they are rais- 
ing the devil with their volume and 
profit structure. 

Why don’t you get the soft leath- 
er people to advertise, each one of 
them taking an ad, telling why peo- 
ple should use leather instead of all 
of these synthetic materials, in- 
cluding canvas? 

Get all of the tanners and cutters 
of sole leather to advertise and use 
75 per cent of the space on reason 
why copy. You can get the tanners 
of soft leather to do the same thing, 
and then the shoe people won’t have 
to use so many crying towels. 

JAKE H. WILENSKY 

JAKE H. WILENSKY 

LEATHER CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 

We agree with Mr. Wilensky that 
there should be more reason-why 
advertising by the leather indus- 
try. 


Competent coverage 
Thanks for the very nice cover- 
age of our recent Market Research 
Institute in Miami Beach. 
I personally feel that marketing 
and market research are making 
progress in the shoe industry and 
certainly the competent news cover- 
age by trade publications is helping 
this progress. 
ROY ST. JEAN, MANAGER 
MARKET & SALES ANALYSIS 
BROWN SHOE Co. 

ST. LOUIS 
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young and gay footwear 


CASUAL TYPES SWING HIGH in fashion’'s orbit 
this season. Viner'’s unique variety of patterns 
and heel heights on square toes, tapered toes, 


oval toes, regular toes, leads straight to your 
cash register. For what customer can resist two 
pairs at these low prices? Write for complete 
new In-Stock catalog today. 


IN-STOCK 
$6.95 - $9.95 Retail 


VINER BROS., INC. Bangor, Maine Shoe Craftsmen Since 1905 
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THERMOFIBE ..... a leather- 
fibre thermo-plastic counter that pro- 
vides a supple, resilient topline and still 
holds a firm base. Thermofibe bonds to 
the upper with its own self-contained 
adhesive and is easily adaptable to 
thermoplastic lasting. It does not re- 
quire any skiving. Thermofibe was care- 
fully engineered for all preforming 
counter moulding machines. 


Beckwith also manufactures a complete 
line of solvent-activated and thermo- 


plastic counters in all weights ... 
hf Letlen © 


203 Arlington Street - Watertown, Massachusetts 


SUBSIDIARIES: Beckwith Mfg. Co., of Wisconsin — Milwaukee + Beckwith Box Toe, Limited, Sherbrooke, P. Q., Canada 
Victory Plastics Co., Hudson, Mass. + Safety Box Toe Company, Boston, Mass. - AGENTS: Wright-Guhman Co., St. Louis, Missouri + Dellinger Sales Co., Reading, Pa. 
The Geo. A. Springmeier Co., Cincinnati, Ohio + Factory Supplies, inc., Mil kee, Wis. + Moore & Giles, Lynchburg, Vo. 
T. Wingfield, Ltd., Auckland, New Zeclond + A. Mushin & Miller Pty. Ltd., Melbourne, Australia + Ramil & Co., Boston, Mass., for Latin America and South Africa 











StoMfaster 


shoes are 


easy fitters 


by ESTELLE G. ANDERSON se % children’s editor 


for the 


From the tapered... toward what? man on the 


Manufacturers’ work is never done! Actually, a line is stool 
never totally complete. As a season progresses, there are 
bound to be interpolations, corrections, changes. A pattern 
dropped. Another one or two added. This is especially true 
at show time. Within a month, September 23 to October 23, 
between the National Shoe Fair in Miami and the Chicago 
Show, many manufacturers went through just such routines. 
New patterns that were not quite ready for Miami got their 
first “airing” at Chicago. The National Shoe Fair of America, 
in New York November 5-9, was another opportunity. 

We cite just a few examples: Gilbert Shoe Co’s. new line 
of square toes. Rockingham’s wishbone T-strap on elastic 
gore. Simplex’s boys’ slim slip-on in Armour’s new leather 
and finish. Green Shoe Co’s. Baby Doll “Angelique” in red 
or black patent with button on an elastic gore. Little Yankee’s 
crescent plateau. Edwards Shoes’ crescent toe. Pied Piper’s 
blucher oxford in Song Sparrow. 

Sooner or later we get down to toes . . . modified taper, 
crescent, square toes (in that order) were in practically every 
line of girls’ shoes in varying proportions. Now it is a matter 
of waiting to see what the customers will buy. We like 
Stanley Goodman’s (Mannequins) comment. He was re- 
ferring to women’s shoes but it could very well apply to 
children’s: “We are not selling toes. We are selling shoes 
and until the customers walk into a store and ask for toes, 
we are going to continue on the ‘shoe bit!’ ” 





You buy shoes to sell—we 
build Step- Masters to please 
your customers’ tastes, to fit 
their feet and pocket-books 
—to be a wrap-up at first 
try-on. Ask your people on 
the fitting stools about Step- 

"Oblique Last" by Alexis Smith | eee 

phone for a representative. 

Alex Smith of Weber Shoe Co., the acknowledged style 


leader in the children’s shoe industry, has put his new 
“Oblique Last” into the spring line. We show three views of 
two shoes built on this new last which he feels “is not only 
trend-setting but revolutionary, for it gives a new dimension 
in fit. It softly follows the natural outline of the foot.” Note SHOES, inc. 
the straight inside line and how the last is built higher across GREENUP, ILLINOIS 


the forepart; but it is not walled. Manufacturers of children’s shoes in the 
budget price bracket of $3.95 to $5.95 
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Choose the shoe that 


J 1 
R. J. POTVIN SHOE CO., BROCKTON, MASS. OCCAAUA eee 
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BABY SHOES 


FOR 
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Baby’s toes are his levers of balance... 





as flexible and maneuverable as another 
pair of hands. Why restrict them in hard, 
stiff-soled shoes? 


preserves this kind of flexibility. 


America’s first baby shoe! = Room 554, ‘tuantic 
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@ Save up to 1 cent per pair 
@ Save three operations 
@ Save valuable floor space 


If you now last 60 dozen pairs per machine per day, with the 
new United Automatic Welt Toe Lasting Machine — Model A 
you can increase production as much as 30 dozen pairs per 
machine per day — and probably even more. Some operators 
have increased toe lasting production as much as 100%. 

While production gains and per-pair savings vary depending 
on work flow and shoemaking conditions, the new United ma- 
chine gives you proved potential for increased volume at 
lower cost. 

Operation of the WTL is simplicity itself: after the operator 
positions the shoe and steps on the treadle, the machine takes 
over automatically. From distribution of stock to ejection into 
the shoe catcher, no hand need touch the shoe. After upwipe, 
overwipe, and bedding down, strong-as-steel Nylon filament is 
firmly drawn around the well-lasted toe and securely fastened 
with staples — all automatically. 

In addition to improved quality and reduced operator 
fatigue, United’s Automatic Welt Toe Laster gives you these 
important advantages: 

e Anchor tacking eliminated 

e Manual toe wiring eliminated 

e@ Toe stapling or waxing eliminated 

e@ Removal of anchor tacks and toe wire eliminated 

e@ Damage to shoes and lasts from anchor tacks eliminated 
@ Valuable floor space saved 

To find out how much you can increase welt toe lasting pro- 
duction and cut per-pair cost with this new machine, call your 
nearest United office. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
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Some operators have increased production as 
much as 100% with United Automatic Welt Toe 
Lasting Machine — Model A. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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by GERVASE BUTLER 


Fanciers of the Western riding boot have a new dimension to catch their eye. 
Our pictured shorty sports a six inch top, designed for appeal to those who have 
previously favored jodhpurs. An important innovation is seamless saddle-side 
construction inside and out for greater wear comfort. Patented Thin-Line shank 
combines ribbed steel and a rubber cushion. In tan, the Prince, Nocona Boot Co. 





STRAP .. . spectator look in 
linen and snake, 13/8 heel. 
Entree, Samuels Shoe Co. 
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A look at the St. Louis market 
confirms what has been apparent 
all through this season: NO 
TREND. 

Buyers have not been able to put 
their fingers on any dominant trend 
—and the absence of a single trend 
is probably the only definite feature 
most lines have in common. 

The best new silhouettes and 
lasts, the best of new heel shapes 
and the best of new colors and ma- 
terials are included in the spring 
1962 St. Louis shoe lines. 

But no definite trend has been es- 
tablished. The reason: In many 
parts of the country, the incoming 
looks, new this season, have not 
been exposed sufficiently. 

For the first time in years, it has 
become necessary for retailers to 
plan buying most carefully, rather 
than order their favorite shoes in 
a number of colors and _ heel 
heights. 

And because of the retail shop- 
ping pattern, which is still totally 
uncommitted in parts of the coun- 
try where people shop slowly and 
not ahead of seasons, there is a 
definite void. Manufacturers in St. 
Louis feel this strongly, because 
their business is a widespread one. 
They do not sell shoes in big East- 
ern cities or in small Southern cit- 
ies. Their business is spread all 
over the map, in all kinds of stores. 
And they are taking a dim view of 
immediate business prospects. 

But, on the other hand, it is gen- 
erally agreed that once the general 
confusion is over, business is bound 
to be very good. 

Some St. Louis manufacturers 
remember the early 1920’s, when 
pointed toes went out and were suc- 
ceeded by many new shapes, lasts 
and heels, giving customers many 
looks to choose from, until it set- 
tled down to the more rounded sil- 
houette. And they feel it will be 
the same again. 

There is a general sentiment that 
women are tired of extremely 
pointed toes and are ready for 
something new. As has been indi- 
cated by sales in St. Louis to date, 
many retailers are straddling the 
fence. They are buying almost 50 
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in St. Louis shoe lines 


per cent pointed toes, not the triple 
needle of the past few years but 
two to two-and-a-half needle toes. 

These are predominantly on 23/8 
and 21/8 heels. However, it is ex- 
pected that the chisel-toe on equally 
high heels will become increasingly 
more important on these heel 
heights and will cut into this seg- 
ment of business. 


Lower heel making strong inroads 


At the same time the lower heel 
business (from 12/8 to 18/8) is 
growing everywhere. This seems 
paradoxical until one realizes that 
there are currently two very defi- 
nite and opposite trends in women’s 
fashions. The largest group of our 
female population wants to look 
pretty rather than “terribly chic” 
and the high heel shoe with a 
pointed or chisel toe is the perfect 
one for them. 

But the much smaller part, 
mostly concentrated in big cities, 
who like understated, new looking 
clothes, need to have simple, low 
heeled shoes to complement their 
look. Crescent and square toes on 
heels from 12/8 to 18/8 are selling 
to this customer. 

One thing seems to appeal to all 
however: shades of beige, from 
paleface to caramel and hot rum, 
with bone continuing mostly at the 
high heel level. Colored patents, es- 
pecially white, paleface, and navy, 
are on most orders. However, black 
patent still leads by a large margin. 
Reptiles are strong wherever avail- 
able, but there is talk of shortages. 

Unlined, young and soft shoes are 
making inroads. Covered heels are 
being accepted. Newly shaped heels 
(straight, setback and comma) are 
most popular from 18/8 down. 
Opened-up backs and sides are sell- 
ing on an item basis. 

St. Louis manufacturers feel that 
the lower heel, soft, young shoe is 
a growing classification at all price 
levels. As one manufacturer said, 
“Their style appeals to the young 
woman with a paycheck she likes 
to spend ... and at the same time 
their comfort appeals to the woman 
who needs to be on her feet. It’s 
good, additional business.” 
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Create a fashion image 


by J. LEON TUORO 
Bonwit Teller Shoe Salon 


Six months to survive! That was 
the prediction when I contemplated 
coming to Boston to open a fashion 
shoe operation. But it was a great 
challenge, possibly because of this 
threat, and I took the dare. Now, 
how to make it succeed! 

I am told that the phrase “fash- 
ion image” is de trop on Madison 
Avenue, but since I am not one of 
the gray flannel crowd, I can still 
use it, and furthermore live by it! 

That is exactly what I felt 
would spell the difference between 
success and failure. This image had 
to be created, we had to be recog- 
nized as fashion authorities—and 
this does not come easily. My con- 
tention has always been that what- 
ever profession one pursues in life, 
one must be an expert at it. So 
why be modest about being a fash- 
ion expert? 

If you were a lawyer or doctor, 
you would most assuredly want to 
be the finist. How else could you 
attract the best clients—you cer- 
tainly wouldn’t go to a professional 
man if you didn’t have this con- 
fidence in him, so there is no rea- 
son, to my way of thinking, why a 
woman should accept second best 
advice when selecting fashion ap- 
parel. 

Settled, therefore: One must be 
a leader in his field, set the domi- 
nant fashion trends, and not follow 
the footsteps after they have been 
instituted by one’s competitors. I 
have been criticized often for say- 
ing, “I have no competition.” Well, 
perhaps I should say I have no com- 
petition that I recognize or am 
afraid of. I feel you should be alert 
as to what your competition does, 
only to make certain that you 
aren’t doing the same! 


First, the policy 

Your operation must have a 
LOOK if such an image is to be 
created. How does one go about es- 
tablishing this look? First you must 
have a creed—a policy—for not 
compromising your fashion taste 
at any time. 

If you are fortunate enough to 
have an inherent flair for fashion, 
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then never let potential sales for 
the moment take precedence over 
your good taste. Surely we all like, 
and must do, dollar volume. And 
whereas one might pick up extra 
sales for the time being by sacri- 
ficing this policy of “high fashion 
but always in good taste,” still this 
is the best way to play havoc with 
the fashion image you have set 
about to create. 

I am always reminded of the “in- 
famous” (not from a sales point 
of view, but only fashion-wise) all- 
vinylite shoes. These were never 
acceptable for my operation, and 
consequently there was never a pair 
in the salon. Many a customer was 
told we did not carry them because 
we did not feel they were ladies’ 
shoes in good taste. 

We must have lost thousands of 
dollars of business in this one item. 
However, I felt that our following 
must respect us for our determina- 
tion to bring them only what was 
fashion right. We surely didn’t en- 
joy missing sales at the time, but 
we didn’t lose in the long run be- 
cause we had not destroyed that 
image which we had developed over 
a period of time. 

To be a fashion leader one can’t 
be timid about being an individual- 
ist. To quote Alice Regensburg of 
the National Shoe Institute, “Indi- 
viduality is the core of fashion. 
This does not preclude following a 
current style trend. It does mean 
adapting a fashion to one’s best 
advantage. What it demands is a 
thorough knowledge of one’s self 
—that sixth style sense, possessed 
by women who create fashions as 
well as follow them... .” 

Certainly many women do not 
want to, or dare not, be individual 
in their dress. This takes a fashion 
know-how, as well as courage! But 
you can mean a great deal to this 
customer, as well as the ones who 
are willing to be individualists, be- 
cause you have created a fashion 
aura around your business to such 
an extent that the timid Mrs. X 
is pleased to be able to find her 
basic requirements in your shop 
which is reputed to be the fashion 
leader in the community. 

Women are label conscious— 
there is snob appeal to having cer- 
tain famous labels in their clothes. 
Why else would labels often be 
sewed upside down in a coat so that 
when it is thrown over one’s chair, 
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it is right side up for the public 
to see! 


Editing necessary 

To be a fashion individualist one 
does not, in fact should not, be con- 
spicuous in her dress. We must 
EDIT a collection so that it is not 
possible for a woman to buy an 
item of bad taste from us. When 
I see a badly dressed woman I feel 
antagonistic to her shop rather 
than to her. It is not the consumer’s 
fault that she does not have good 
taste, but if she puts herself in the 
hands of so-called capable fashion 
authorities, their merchandise 
should be so selective and of such 
good taste, that it would not be pos- 
sible for her to come out badly at- 
tired, shoe-wise or otherwise. 

That is why editing your mer- 
chandise is of such importance. 
Certainly, we can direct our clients 
to buying what is right. We can’t 
go home with each purchase to see 
that it is worn for the right oc- 
casion, but our job has to end 
someplace along the line, and if 
we give them this guidance, we 
must let them carry the ball hence- 
forward. This task of editing a 
collection is most important in 
creating this image, but it is a very 
ticklish job. What designer recog- 
nized in his field as topflight likes 
to have a buyer come in and pass 
judgment on number after num- 
ber! This is not a reflection on the 
designer’s ability—they can be 
great designs of true inspiration, 
but not necessarily right for your 
fashion creed. 

So you really can’t be timid 
either, or afraid to offend your re- 
sources. You should know better 
than any one else what is right for 
your operation, and if you have this 
sixth sense-ability to know fashion, 
then stick by your guns and you 
will create the Look that is vital 
to creating the Image. 


Don’t give in 

You can’t waver for a moment 
—give in once, and the second or 
third time will be easier to succumb 
to. Then the first thing you know 
your operation will be a _ store 
carrying merchandise no better or 
worse than any of the other shops 
around, and you will have lost the 
character of your business that one 
must have if he is to mean any- 
thing to his clients. 


A woman should subconsciously 
think of you when she wants shoes 
—you should have created such an 
aura about your salon, and even 
yourself, that you should subcon- 
sciously come into her mind when 
she has this desire. “Frigidaire” or 
“Kodak” is often used to describe 
any electric refrigerator or camera 
—because they were first in mak- 
ing their names household words. 
Your salon, too, should be a fash- 
ion word synonymous with any 
woman’s desire for high fashion 
footwear. 

If one develops this LOOK, the 
business will come of its own ac- 
cord. The image comes before the 
traffic—is responsible for the traf- 
fic. A shop that has this image will 
be advertised by word of mouth 
time and again. All women love to 
be complimented on their dress. 
They are only too pleased to say “I 
got it at Z’s.” Then the admirer is 
practically on her way to Z’s to 
see if they can do as well for her, 
and so down the line with her 
friends. 

As director of a fashion salon 
you must carry fashion eminence. 
You must be recognized as such an 
authority, and this recognition 
doesn’t come easily. It isn’t attained 
by merely announcing, “I am here,” 
“I’m great,” “I’m a fashion au- 
thority.” It must be earned. It isn’t 
sufficient to study your field alone; 
you must keep up with all items 
of fashion apparel a woman wears. 
Trends in clothes are very vital to 
shoe silhouettes—colors and tex- 
tiles equally vital. How else can 
you make certain your colors will 
coordinate with what they are to 
be used with. Study Paris, Italian, 
as well as American designer open- 
ings. Most of your clients do not, 
so you should be prepared to brief 
them on what is new, clothes-wise 
or color-wise. There must be a rea- 
son for a color or a new design you 
promote—it must relate to a cos- 
tume, must blend into a picture to 
give a look of a harmonious whole. 

When your collection is consis- 
tently and properly edited, when 
you and your personnel, who should 
be regularly briefed, can intelli- 
gently discuss all phases of fashion 
with your customer, then I would 
say your business is well on the 
way to obtaining that ineffable 
quality—the LOOK that is vital to 
creating the FASHION IMAGE! 
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Why they walk out 
(and how fo stop them) 


by VIRGINIA MARSHALL 


The customer still reigns as the 
most important person in your re- 
tailer world. When a saleable cus- 
tomer—one who has come into your 
store expressly for the purpose of 
buying footwear—walks out with- 
out buying, you should want to 
know why. Shrugging your shoul- 
ders and muttering, “She walked 

. so what!” is not enough. As a 
shoe retailer, you have a lot of head- 
aches you can’t do anything about, 
but here is one realm you can 
tackle: Find out why customers 
walk. 

Every store has unsaleable walks 
—people who come in just to look. 
This is to be encouraged. Looking 
spurs impulse buying. Women look 
more than men. Women continually 
collect ideas—“what shoes would be 
good with my last year’s blue taf- 
feta?” “Are they showing any dark 
green?” “Any open toes?” Chil- 
dren rarely are “just looking.” With 
parents along, children come in de- 
termined to buy; men enter stores 
almost determined to buy. 


The salesman’s failure 


Retailer concentration should be 
in the area of saleable walks, poten- 
tial sales lost. BooT AND SHOE RE- 
CORDER’S survey found that failing 
customer relations account for 60 
percent of all women’s walks. Top 
reason is the salesman’s failure to 
show customer the quantity and 
variety of merchandise she wants to 
see. Unavailable size ranked as chil- 
dren’s prime walkout reason. In 
men’s, lack of wanted style or pat- 
tern rated as number one story be- 
hind walks. 

Some overlap occurs in the chart. 
For example, the survey showed 
that only one percent of women 
walk because footwear of the right 
price is not available. Twenty-nine 
percent of women walk because the 
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salesperson does not show the cus- 
tomer footwear she wanted to see, 
including the price she wanted to 
pay. The overlap principle applies 
to color, style, pattern, size. The 
walk-out, blamed on size shortage, 
may actually have been the fault 
of the saleman’s not showing the 
AAA woman an AA known to run 
narrow. 

A chart for your store may vary 
from this chart, depending on size 
and type of your operation, location 
and store image. The percentages 
represent the average of stores and 


department surveyed. 

A head’s-up merchandiser can 
and should set up a store chart on 
which reasons for walk-outs are 
registered. The chart can be as 
simple as a checklist taped to your 
stock room wall, or as elaborate as 
a card file with results tabulated 
weekly. One month’s results should 
give you a good idea of why saleable 
walks are walks, not sales. What 
you do about it is up to you. But re- 
member that the soundest place to 
get increased business is from that 
you lose.” 





UNSALEABLE WALKS 


"Just looking, thank you!" 


WOMEN'S 


Percent 


25% 9% 


CHILDREN'S 


Percent 


MEN'S 
Percent 
14%, 





SALEABLE WALKS 


1. Customer Relations: inadequacy of 


sales personnel 


—Failing to show customer variety and 
quantity of merchandise customer wants to see 
—Lack of knowledge of stock 
—Lack of knowledge of style trends 
—Lack of interest in customer—inattentiveness 
—Slowness in waiting on customers 
—Overly-insistent salesmanship 
—Rudeness, abruptness 
—Objectional language (honey, ain't, sweetheart, 
monster, kid, etc.) 


2. Merchandise: wanted footwear 
unavailable because of . . . 


—Style (heel height, pattern, toe shape, etc.) 
—Color ; 

—Size 

—Price 


3. Other: 


includes reasons such as no mother/child 
agreement; “let's let Dad decide;" 
customer has to get back to school or 
office, comparative shopping only; 
shopper's companion does not approve 
purchase. 


TOTALS .... 


100%, 


100%, 
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LONDON REPORT 


by ANNABEL BOSTOCK 


England—spring and summer ‘62 


People who think of Britain as being an old fuddy- 
duddy country as far as shoe design is concerned 
would get a pleasant surprise if they could see the 
styles available in the shops at the moment and the 
ones shown at the spring 1962 exhibition in London. 

Over the past three years the point got progres- 
sively more pointed until it reached its ultimate limit. 
The square was then introduced. The wide square 
on a medium heel is now selling freely in the stores 
up and down the country, but this shape is only here 
for a season. By next spring the wide square will 
look old fashioned and for that essential stimulus 
there will be the narrow chipped square, the oval 
and the softened round. This last mentioned shape, 
also called the Gamine, combines style and com- 
fort in a flattened, rounded line. Point in favor of 
this is that you can wiggle your toes and still look 
elegant. 


New silhouette 








Last shapes and silhouettes are the most important 
part of the spring 1962 shoe story. The new silhouette 
starts at the throat with the usual essential depth, 
then runs down ending with the toe looking so flat 
one has the feeling it has been molded by the thumb. 
There are no toe puffs or linings and the end of 
the last is a mere slither of wood. 

Medium heels are fluted and high heels slender, 
the latter appealing particularly to the young girl. 

Instep straps or bars are without a doubt ex- 
tremely important, whether they are straight or 
asymmetrical. They are available in most lines on 
all heel heights and various price brackets, but the 
lower the heel the higher the strap, and this inter- 
pretation is thought to appeal mostly to the younger 
market. It is also a season of buttons, self covered 
or made of mother of pearl and of bows in leathers 
and grosgrain. Perforation tends in many cases to 
get larger and to be used in interesting designs. 
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The very soft casual shoe, nearly always attrib- 
uted to the British but in reality not exploited as 
much as was thought, is making an important ap- 
pearance for all age groups and it is unusual that 
shoes of this type should get such prominent billing 


Narrow 
square 


in a spring showing. 

Leathers are as soft, waxy and malleable as possi- 
ble. The unlined shoe seems to be outrating the 
lined and consequently being very light and flexible. 

After the dark, somber shades of Autumn, the 
pale pastels are coming back to complement the 
many light colored dresses being made of soft man- 
made fibres. 


Softee casual 








What Is a national brand? 


It takes three basic requirements for 

a brand to be truly considered national. 

And don’t be fooled by the ones that 
claim to be “‘pre-sold’’ nationally. 


The term “national brand” is 
commonly used but commonly mis- 
understood. In fact, it’s perhaps 
one of the most mis-used and 
abused terms in business today. 

Many companies make claim 
that their products are “nationally 
branded” when in truth these 
products often don’t come close to 
meeting the requirements of a 
genuine national brand. This isn’t 
due to any deliberate deception on 
the part of the companies, but 
rather to a misunderstanding as 
to what is demanded of a national 
brand. 

There are three basic require- 
ments for a national brand: 

1) It must have national pene- 
tration of a given market. 

2) It must have national rec- 
ognition in a given market. 

3) It must have national dis- 
tribution in a given mar- 
ket. 

If the product can live up to all 
three of these requirements (not 
just one or two), it is a genuine 
national brand. 

Nevertheless, many misinter- 
pretations continue to crop up. For 
example, “nationally advertised” 
is not synonymous with “national 
brand”—though many people as- 
sume that the two are interchange- 
able. 

A product can be advertised 
once a year in a major consumer 
publication with national distribu- 
tion. It is, technically speaking, 
nationally advertised. But in the 
honest sense, one-shot advertising 
isn’t genuinely national advertis- 
ing. Thus the product is “na- 
tionally advertised” only by de- 
ceptive inference. This also applies 
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to a product that is advertised only 
twice or three times in a year. 

While there is no measureable 
amount of advertising to put the 
product in the truly “nationally 
advertised” category, the advertis- 
ing itself must be consistent and 
reasonably frequent. 


3-city nationalism 

But even if a product is na- 
tionally advertised with frequency 
and consistency, the product itself 
may not have national distribution 
and consumption. Thus it cannot 
meet the requirements of being a 
genuine national brand because 
(1) it fails to have national pene- 
tration; (2) it fails to have na- 
tional recognition based upon 
actual consumer use and accept- 
ance. 

Many products are strong re- 
gionally, but fall short nationally 
—yet are believed and claimed to 
be national brands, which they are 
not. A product can be strongly 
distributed, promoted and adver- 
tised in Boston, Chicago and Los 
Angeles. This would appear to 
make it well known coast to coast. 
But it may be totally unknown, or 
little known, in the big areas be- 
tween those cities. Regional rec- 
ognition is not the same as na- 
tional recognition. 

However, advertising is only one 
aspect of the national recognition 
for a product. A national brand 
must ride on other vehicles, such 
as the corporate image, word-of- 
mouth comment, retailer displays, 
local and national promotions, 
availability of the product itself— 
along with its common consump- 
tion, etc. 


It is even possible for a prod- 
uct to qualify as a national brand 
without advertising. Hershey 
Chocolate is the best known of 
these—though certainly this is the 
exception. 

Can the products of a chain fit 
the “national brand” require- 
ments? Some do, but most don’t. 
For example, the Allstate Tires of 
Sears would be a national brand 
but Sears’ shoes would not. Or 
another case: Thom McAn shoes 
would be regarded as a national 
brand but A. S. Beck shoes would 
not. Why? Because McAnn has 
national distribution while Beck 
does not—even though A. S. Beck 
is well-known as a name. 

Many products claim to be “pre- 
sold” as national brands. If the 
product is truly a national brand, 
then it is effectively pre-sold be- 
cause it has won customer al- 
legience and thus helps to moti- 
vate sales. 

The term “national brand” is 
not a case of semantics or free or 
loose interpretation. It must fit to 
that vital three-part formula: 
National penetration; national dis- 
tribution; national recognition. 
And “national” means just that, 
nothing less. 

There are, of course, some things 
that aren’t measureable, such as 
the degree of penetration or recog- 
nition, or the amount of distribu- 
tion, required to meet the full 
standard of “national brand.” 
However, with the broad lines of 
demarcation drawn above, you 
now have a workable framework 
in which to appraise a product as 
being, or not being, a national 
brand in the true sense. 
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life-size laboratory 


cat 


To test shoe soles or heels 
with real-life action, mix hun- 
dreds of kids into a real-life 
situation, wearing your product. 
That formula has been followed 
by Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
at Windsor, Vt., home of its 
shoe products plant. The re- 
sults? Plenty of active testing, 
as these candid photos show. 

Since 1945, when the firm 
introduced its first non-leather 
soling, each product has been 
tested this way. And company 
officials agree that no machine 
has yet been invented that can 
duplicate the daily rigors pro- 
vided by an active child. 











PROVEN PACESETTER FOR DOLLAR 
VOLUME PROFITS DVP DRESS SHOES 
FOR BOYS BY BATA ems! eee 


extraordinary in its popular price tield. Bata’s Direct Vulcanized Process combines rugged durability with flexible comfort that 
only far higher priced shoes can equal. These are the features that put DVP Dress Shoes out in front—in value and in volume: 


NYLON FUNCTIONAL STITCHING =. 6. ly 
Og SOLE A& 


DOUBLE TANNED UPPER 


NON MARKING SOLE gum, HEEL NO PERISHABLE THREADS IN SOLE 


SC 
s 
i 
y 


MOCCASIN LOAFER BLUCHER OXFORD “OVERLAY PLUG OXFORD PLAIN VAMP 


tee town me ee MOOS he to mS ae 


BLACK & BROWN BLACK & BROWN 


BATA SHOE COMPANY, INC. BELCAMP, MD. 
WE MAKE BATA SHOES % PEOPLE MAKE THEM POPULAR 


_— 
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YEOLAGE. 


THE BORG-WARNER PLASTIC 
THAT IS TOUGH, HARD AND RIGID / 


3 


Shoe industry leadeys have too much 
at stake to risk using\a material they 
can’t trust. These leaders— 

others in the industry —are now using 
Cycotac for the tall and thin women’s 
shoe heels that fashion hag decreed. 

CycoLac—the ABS plastie from 
Borg-Warner—is being used by more 
and more manufacturers because it 
offers maximum resistance to flexural 
fatigue failure. It also resists shéck 
and heat distortion, thus practically 
eliminating breakage. 

If you are not now using CycoLac 
write today for information on this 
superior shoe heel material—the plas- 
tic that is setting new standards for 
women’s shoe heels. 








*Names On Request 


MARBON 


MARBON CHEMICAL BW vivision BORG-WARNER 


WASHINGTON MGI WEST VIRGINIA 
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don’t 
take 
chances 
with your 
customers comfort!! 


Only 
Modern 


makes the 
original C-9 


the scientifically designed 
Arch-top Cookie Combination 


A mild support that assures proper balance without 
discomfort — the C-5 is the sensation of the industry. 


It's a fact! The demand for the C-5 has grown so fan- 
tastically in recent months that this single item is now 
responsible for thousands of new and repeat sales in 
stores coast to coast. And just watch the incredible 
repeat sales pile up in children’s C-5’s because of the 
constant change in shoe sizes. 


If you're really looking for a positive profit item, insist 
upon the original Modern C-5. Write today for complete 


information and details about our free imprinting 
plan. 


MODERN ORTHOPEDIC APPLIANCE CO., INC. 
584 Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. 


Earrings and shoebuckles 


Earrings and shoebuckles to match are a year-round 
traffic builder at DeShield’s-Larson Shoes in Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. 

Two “picture frame” display cases, directly along- 
side the service desk at DeShield’s-Larson’s big down- 
town store, display some 150 choices of matched ear- 
rings and shoe buckles. Every customer entering the 
store is bound to see them and they are handy for 
suggestive selling. 

“The earring and buckle combination puts a note 
of excitement into a shoe purchase which people ap- 
preciate,” Sanders Smith, manager, said. “If the shoe 
style the customer has picked lends itself to buckles, 
we are quick to suggest the combination. The com- 
bination is particularly appealing at Christmas as 
gifts, when the customer is looking for something 
really unusual. Since few people have ever worn 
matched earring and shoe buckles, the idea always 
appeals. Not infrequently, a customer who buys one 
or two pairs as gifts winds up buying a pair or two 
for herself.” 

The sets have been particularly popular with teen- 
agers, many of whom carry on a continuous competi- 
tion with their friends for the most unusual wardrobe 
“gimmicks,” such as this. Several hundred pairs were 
sold to students at one large Montgomery high school, 
after one member of the high school’s “popular set’ 
bought her first pair. 


PARADE MAJORETTES 


Made on Acme’s custom 
last, with correct, sensible 
heel. In soft, white elk, with 
tassels in any school color 
or combination. 





7611... for GROWING GIRLS 
Sizes 5 thru 10- “A” width; 3% thru 10-“C"' width. 
COST TO YOU. . eee FC 


6611... for MISSES 
Sizes 8% thru 3-“B” and “D” widths. 
COST TO YOU ; : 
ACME BOOT COMPANY, inc. 
Clarksville, Tennessee 
WORLD'S LARGEST 
BOOTMAKERS 


6611... for INFANTS 
Sizes 4 thru 8 - “D” width only. 
COST TO YOU 
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An Authentic Tribute to the American Past... 
THE 


(CENTENNIA 
“= BOOT ™ 


A truly unique FRYE boot — 
authentic reproduction of a style 
widely popular in both the North 
and South during Civil War 
days and the epic days of the 
opening of the Wild West - 
faithfully reproduced now as a timely commemoration 
of America’s struggle for unity ... the same singleness 
of purpose that has characterized the efforts of FRYE 
bootmakers since 1863. 
JUVENILE CENTENNIAL BOOT 
B and D widths — Sizes 842-3, 342-6 


ADULT CENTENNIAL BOOT 
B and D widths — Sizes 6-12 


A FREE PREMIUM PACKAGE WILL BE AVAILABLE 
WITH THE CHILDREN’S BOOTS 


1. Authentic fac-simile of Civil War currency 
2. Centennial insignia 
3. Membership Card in Light Horse Cavalry Unit 


4. Pressure-sensitive tape with the initials “U. S. A.” or 
“C. S. A.” to be applied to the outside of the boots 


CRO 


The Frye Centennial Boots will be an exciting stim- 
ulant to sales during the celebration of the Civil 
War commemoration. 


JOHN A. FRYE SHOE COMPANY, INC., Marlboro, Mass. 
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Receiving dept. manual 


The NRMA has a manual of re- 
ceiving department operations that 
covers the revolution in mechaniza- 
tion, new equipment, scheduling of 
work hours, paper work, etc. It is 
a 384 page, hard cover book illus- 
trated with 108 large photos. 
There are five parts: Personnel, 
Layout and Equipment, Proce- 
dures, Other Receiving Dept. 
Functions, and Ideas That Paid Off. 
Receiving Department Operations 
Manual. National Retail Merchants 
Assn., 100 W. 31st St., New York 
1, N. Y. NRMA members, $7.75; 
non-members, $15. 


Pinpointed style trends 


A booklet describing and pictur- 
ing footwear trends to watch for 
spring and summer ’62 is available 
from the Shoe Fashion Board of St. 
Louis. The Board’s semi-annual 
style presentation covers men’s, 
women’s, children’s and teens’ shoes 
separately and includes valuable in- 
formation on toe shapes, heel 
heights, leathers, materials, silhou- 
ettes, color and the like. Address 
Miss Jaclyn Meyer, 504 Shell Build- 
ing, 1221 Locust St., St. Louis 3, 
Mo. Free. 


Advertise to sell more 


How, when and where to adver- 
tise are discussed in a booklet avail- 
able from the National Cash Regis- 
ter Co. This is a booklet for retail 
businesses and some of the subjects 
covered are: What to advertise, 
when and how often, what media 
to use, planning the ad budget, copy 
and layout, direct mail, etc. Illus- 
trated. Advertise to Promote Your 
Business and to Sell More Goods. 
Merchants Service, National Cash 
Register Co., Dayton 9, O. Free. 


Retail credit 


At least one-third of all retail 
business is done on credit. Thus 
there is the possibility that any 
firm refusing to grant credit is get- 
ting at best only two-thirds of its 
potential sales volume. Some of the 
topics discussed in this publication 
are: What Is Credit, Developing a 


Credit Policy, Credit Control, The 
Credit Application, Investigation, 
Analysis, Collection Problems, In- 
stallment Accounts, etc. The How 
and Why of Retail Credit. 32 
pp. Bureau of Business Manage- 
ment, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Ill. 50¢. 


What’s wrong 
with dept. stores? 


Why has competition been able 
to make inroads into department 
store volume? According to a study 
by the University of Illinois, it is 
because department stores have 
gradually moved away from the 
basic reasons for their coming into 
existence: better service, lower 
prices, wider merchandise selection 
and more specialized personnel. 
This study relates to medium and 
small department stores, focussing 
attention on their specific problems, 
What’s Wrong with Department 
Stores, A Customer’s Eye View. 
Bureau of Business Management, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, IIL. 
50¢. 


Store front modernization 


There is no better advertisement 
than a progressive-looking store 
front. A booklet written to show 
that a modern outside appearance 
can be achieved economically is 
available from the University of 
Illinois. It discusses modern archi- 
tecture, improving identification, 
colors and materials, structural de- 
sign, concentration of attention, 
store personality and other related 
topics. Low-cost Store Front Mod- 
ernization. Bureau of Business 
Management Bulletin No. 814. Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. $1. 


Discount stores 

An impartial explanation of the 
discount house, its origins, methods 
of operation, prices, the signifi- 





Pamphlets, booklets, sales aids 
and similar material of interest to 
RECORDER readers, will gladly be 
included on this page. Address: 
Editor, Worth Writing For, BOOT 
AND SHOE RECORDER, 56th & 
Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


cance for shoppers and the impact 
on conventional retailers. Con- 
sumers Look at Discount Houses. 
82 pp. Council on Consumer In- 
formation, Colorado State College, 
Greeley, Col. 50¢. 


Should you sell 
to discounters? 


Of particular interest to shoe 
manufacturers in this publication 
is the section on page 6 entitled 
Should You Sell to Discounters? 
Nonsense and Horse Sense About 
Discount Retailing. Grey Advertis- 
ing, Inc., 430 Park Ave., New York 
22, N. Y. Up to 10 copies free. 
Over 10, 25¢ per copy. 


Retailing problems 


Some of the problems of small 
retailers in Wyoming are discussed 
in a research summary published 
by the Small Business Administra- 
tion. The extension of credit, with 
slow payment by customers, was 
the financial problem most often 
mentioned by businessmen covered 
in the study. Wages and labor prob- 
lems, competition, merchandising, 
buying, planning and forecasting, 
financial data are discussed. The 
material should be of interest to re- 
tailers in other states as well. 
Problems of Small Retailers by 
J. L. McKeever, University of Wyo- 
ming. Management Research Sum- 
mary No. 9. Small Business Admin- 
istration, Washington 25, D. C. 
Free. 


Films 


Number 26 Shoes is an 8-minute 
color-scund slidefilm intended to ac- 
quaint retail store owners and man- 
agers and the general public with 
the functional shoe principles in- 
corporated in the Number 26 shoe 
line. Number 26 shoes are pro- 
duced by the Precision Shoe Co., a 
division of Genesco. At present the 
Precision Shoe Co. is supplying its 
regional salesmen with the film but 
it also plans to make the film avail- 
able to shoe stores, department 
stores, trade shows, as well as clubs 
and other groups. Write Victor 
Kayfetz Productions, Inc., 1780 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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SHOE 


SCHOOL 


The voice of your business 


Did you ever stop to think that 
when a customer phones your 
store the voice he hears and the 
manner in which the call is han- 
dled are major factors in creating 
his impression of your business? 

The telephone and you can be an 
unbeatable combination for mak- 
ing and keeping customers! 

By following these few simple 
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rules of good telephone manners 
you’ll be sure to make a favorable 
impression on your listeners .. . 
thus making the day’s work more 
profitable—and pleasant, too. 

1, Answer promptly. How to get 
off to a flying start? By answering 
the telephone as quickly as possi- 
ble. In business, prompt answer- 
ing implies an efficient organiza- 


tion, 

2. Announce identity. Identify- 
ing your store immediately is ba- 
sic good telephone manners. Also 
identify yourself if you’re the 
owner, manager, or salesperson. 
Example: “Good morning. Smith’s 
Shoes, Mr. Smith speaking.” Let- 
ting the other person know at once 
who you are gets the conversation 
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business voice ... 


off to a good start and encourages 
the caller to identify himself in 
response. 

3. Speak pleasantly. Over the 
telephone, your voice is you! Talk- 
ing directly into the transmitter 
with a natural and friendly voice 
pleases customers. Remember to 
speak distinctly and to take your 
time so that the listener will hear 
you clearly. 

4. Be courteous. Polite. expres- 
sions like “please” and “thank 
you” create a favorable atmos- 
phere. And if you must leave the 


line during a call, be sure your 
party understands why and is will- 
ing to wait. 

5. Be attentive. Your caller will 
be a better telephone friend when 
you frequently let him know that 
you hear and understand. Such 
comments as “I see what you 
mean” and “I understand” help 
convey a pleasant, attentive atti- 
tude. 

6. Take notes. Having paper 
and pencil handy helps in getting 
the facts—makes it easy to check 
back on any details with your 
caller. 

7. Transfer calls thoughtfully. 


When it is necessary for you to 
transfer a call, the listener appre- 
ciates knowing why and to whom 
he is being transferred. Stay with 
the caller until the transfer is 
completed. This builds confidence. 

8. Say good-bye pleasantly. 
Make the caller feel glad he spoke 
with you. Hang up gently after a 
gracious closing, or—as a thought- 
ful parting gesture — allow the 
caller to hang up first. 

The eight easy steps can help 
you make “the Voice of your busi- 
ness” a friendly, courteous voice 
that reassures customers and 
helps build success for your store. 





Tax tips on bad debts 


No matter how careful you are in 
your credit granting procedures or 
how consistent you are in your col- 
lection methods, you will have some 
bad debts. Customers skip without 
paying, claim bankruptcy, or just 
refuse to pay over some disagree- 
ment. 

The Internal Revenue Service 
has recognized this risk of doing 
business and permits you to take a 
special deduction for your bad 
debts on your income tax return. 
Properly handled you can recover a 
large portion of your money on this 
credit loss through income tax sav- 
ings on bad debt deductions. 

According to the Internal Rev- 
enue Code, a debt incurred in your 
business is deductible in the year in 
which it becomes worthless. To 
qualify for this deduction, you must 
prove: That the amount of the debt 
has been included in your sales or 
income prior to claiming the bad 
debt deduction; That it is a valid 
debt; That the debt is worthless, 
and became worthless in the cur- 
rent tax year. 


Worthless bad debts 


The Internal Revenue Code does 
not spell out in specific terms just 


what makes a bad debt worthless. 
You’ll have to prove that it is. Gen- 
erally, you can consider a debt 
worthless when the following con- 
ditions exist: The statute of limita- 
tions has passed; When the debtor 
disappears and you cannot locate 
him; When a debtor dies and there 
is no estate; When a debtor goes 
into bankruptcy. 

On the other hand, you cannot 
consider a debt worthless when no 
serious effort has been made to col- 
lect the debt, or when you continue 
to make sales to the customer with 
an overdue account considered a 
bad debt, or when your customer is 
earning a substantial income. 


Serious collection effort 


One of the key points involved in 
establishing whether a debt is 
worthless is the serious collection 
effort. You'll have to prove to the 
Internal Revenue Service that you 


have taken steps to collect. 


Copies of your standard collec- 
tion letters and records of mailing 
dates will indicate that you are 
making an honest effort to collect. 
Return cards from registered letters 
should be kept as further evidence. 

The Board of Tax Appeals has 


ruled that it is not necessary for 
you to resort to legal action on a 
worthless account if there is some 
evidence that the court would not 
be able to collect the account. 

Stop making sales to the bad 
debt. This includes cash sales that 
you know about to the customer. 
The ruling on this is that the sales 
are added to the account and that 
the cash payments are being ap- 
plied on the old balance that is 
overdue. 


Reserve for bad debts 


You have a choice of how you will 
handle your bad debts on your in- 
come tax return: You can use the 
specific charge-off system outlined 
above, or you can establish a re- 
serve for bad debts and make an- 
nual additions to it. 

If this is your first income tax 
return for your business, you may 
select either method. But the IRS 
must approve the method after 
looking over your tax return. 

If you have been using the spe- 
cific method and want to change to 
the reserve method, you must ap- 
ply to the IRS at least 30 days be- 
fore the close of your tax year. 
When this approval is granted, you 
are permitted to establish a reserve 
large enough to absorb all worth- 
less debts of the year, plus a re- 
serve to cover anticipated losses of 
outstanding receivables at the close 
of the tax year. 


Establishing a reserve 


Here is how to establish a re- 
serve for bad debts that will qualify 
for IRS approval: 1. Determine a 
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bad debts... 


percentage for bad debts. 

Your own past experience will be 
the guide on this. For instance, if 
you usually have 2 per cent of your 
outstanding accounts determined 
worthless during a year, you can 
use this annual figure on accounts- 
receivable amount, 

2. Deduct actual worthless debts 
from reserve. 

As bad debts are determined 
worthless during the year, you de- 
duct the amounts of these debts 
from your beginning of the year 


reserve for bad debts. This leaves 
you a credit balance in your re- 
serve account at the end of the year. 

3. Deduct the difference on your 
income tax return. 

The amount you are permitted to 
charge off as a current expense for 
bad debts is the difference between 
the percentage of bad debts you es- 
timated and the balance in the re- 
serve account. If you have a debit 
balance in your reserve for bad 
debts account, you add this to the 
amount determined for your re- 
serve account and deduct the total 
as a bad debt on your income tax 
return. 


For example, this example is 
based on current accounts receiv- 
able of $20,000 at the end of the 
year and a past performance of 
5 per cent for bad debts: 


Current accounts 
receivable 

Bad debts for year 

Reserve at first 


Worthless debts 
during year .... 


Addition to Reserve 
for Bad Debts 





Building a 


mailing list = SS 
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Shoe retailers conducting a direct mail advertising 





campaign know how important it is to have a good 
mailing list, for a good list produces plus sales— 
and at the same time strengthens the “tie” with the 
customer. 

Advertising authorities report that a personally 
addressed mailing piece will outpull an “occupant” 
addressed direct mail advertisement 2 to 1. Because 
of the flood of advertising matter going into the 
home each day, customers will often peg non-per- 
sonal mail as worthless and toss it into the waste- 
basket unopened. . 

The very best list is the one you systematically 
build for your store—second best is a good “outside” 
list. 

Here are seven suggestions to help you in the de- 
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velopment of your own list—and some possible out- 
side sources for prepared lists: 


Building your own lists 


1. STORE RECORDS: Build your mailing list from 
your current store records. These people are your 
customers and will respond to your offers through 
the mail. Most people read direct mail that comes 
from a familiar store—especially if they have a 
charge account at that store. However, do not over- 
look using non-current records, because even though 
these customers may not be active now, a direct mail 
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campaign may revive their interest. 

2. SALES PERSONNEL: With a little encourage- 
ment, your sales personnel can help you build a mail- 
ing list of customers not listed on store records. 
You might consider having 3x5 name and address 
registration cards printed and suggest to sales per- 
sonnel that they ask each non-charge customer to 
fill one out, so that the store “can give them advance 
notice of sales, special events, etc.” This is a good 
psychological approach and practically every cus- 
tomer will want to be included on your list. 

3. OTHER EMPLOYEES: Everyone working for 
you can provide some names for your direct mail ad- 
vertising campaign. Because of the personal rela- 
tionship, your advertising will appeal to the friends 
and neighbors of your employees. 

4. ADVERTISING: By using a coupon offer of 
some type in your newspaper advertising you can 
acquire names and addresses of customers. 

5. CONTESTS: Window displays and interior dis- 
plays with a contest theme can be used to develop a 
mailing list of potential customers. Customers regis- 
ter in some way and then guess on something for the 
contest. You will need to review this list carefully 
to avoid duplications because some people will enter 
the contest several times.and thus pad your mailing 
list with duplicates. 

6. CLUBS: If local civic club and church group 
directories are available, names from these can be 
added to your list. 

7. NEWSPAPER ANNOUNCEMENTS: Many chil- 
dren’s shoe stores build a list by sending a cute 
greeting (sometimes offering a gift) to every baby 
listed in the birth announcements. Women’s shoe 
stores can add names to their list from the engage- 
ment and wedding announcements on the social page. 
And a men’s store can always glean names from the 
business and financial page. In these instances, of 
course, names should be checked against your cur- 
rent mailing list to avoid duplication. 


Outside sources for lists 


1. MAILING LIST BROKERS: A review of the 
classified section of most metropolitan area telephone 
directories will reveal direct mail advertising firms 
that sell mailing lists. This may include renting 
plates with addresses, buying labels with names and 
addresses, or buying a set of cards listing local peo- 
ple. Some of these firms will do the addressing and 

‘ mailing as a complete package deal. 


2. CITY DIRECTORIES: This provides a complete 
list of people in your area. Cost per name is usually 
low, but be sure the directory is up-to-date to avoid 
changes in address. 

3. REVERSE TELEPHONE DIRECTORY: This 
list covers all telephone subscribers house-by-house, 
up and down the street. It is convenient if you want 
to blanket (or eliminate) certain areas of the city 
in your direct mail advertising. You rent this from 
the telephone company and the cost is added to your 
telephone bill. 

4. UTILITY LISTS: Mailing lists that are pur- 
chased from utility companies are current. Changes 
are noted here quickly. Check with your local utility 
company to see if they have mailing lists available. 

5. RURAL MAIL ROUTES: You can send mail to 
people on rural routes using only the “boxholder” 
address. The Post Office publishes a book listing the 
“correct count” for each rural route throughout the 
country. Check with your local postmaster for com- 
plete information. 

6. NEWSPAPER LISTS: Some newspapers—par- 
ticularly weeklies in smaller communities where the 
bulk of the papers are mailed out to subscribers— 
will “sell” their lists for a nominal fee. The usual 
arrangement is based on a price per thousand names, 
with the newspaper doing the addressing from its 
plates and delivering the mailing to the post office. 

7. TELEPHONE DIRECTORY: This is the most 
obvious and most widely used mailing list source in 
the free category. To insure accuracy, it is best to 
use a directory soon after it is issued. 

8 SCHOOL LISTS: Many high schools issue lists 
of graduates that can be used for special promotions 
via direct mail. However, except for immediate use, 
this list will change too rapidly to be of value. 

9. NON-COMPETING BUSINESSES: Check with 
some other businessman who does considerable direct 
mail advertising. Perhaps you can work out a deal 
to trade lists with him... or get him to address 
your mail to his list for a nominal fee. 

One final tip: once you have a good list of your 
own, keep it up-to-date! The easiest way to do this 
is to have the phrase “FORM 3547 REQUESTED” 
imprinted on the address side of all bulk mailing 
pieces, so that you will automatically receive back 
from the post office all undeliverable mail and no- 
tices of any changes in address. This service is well 
worth the small postal charge per returned piece and 
per change-of-address notice. 
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TRADE TRENDS 





AN ANALYSIS OF IMPORTANT INDUSTRY NEWS 


Whither shoe retailing 


Despite its many shifts and changes in the past two 
years, shoe retailing has even more surprises in store 
for the unwary. While some merchants feel they 
have already gone as far as the changes will allow, 
others are continually looking for new areas to ex- 
plore. The lesson is don’t start betting now on what 
shoe business will be five years from now. It will be 
five years of change and progress, with close to 100 
million more pairs of shoes coming off production 
lines, but the decisive factor will be the direction 
of change. 


For the disbelievers, here are two of the latest pos- 
sibilities of change. Both are much too new to be 
marked as trends but they can develop quickly. Any- 
thing can happen with new blood and ideas coming 
fast into shoe retailing. The first possibility is a 
renewed interest in downtown store locations, pos- 
sibly leading to a rejuvenation of these weakened 
areas. Two big factors here: stepped-up pace of 
urban renewal and lower downtown rents. 


The rebuilding program has been talked about for 
some time but only a sprinkling of big cities have 
done anything about it. Now all the big cities are 
beating the drum for renewal and even some of the 
smaller cities. are looking into it. City fathers, 
spurred on by local merchants and failing businesses, 
have finally realized they have no choice. Either 
rebuild or die slowly. And local real estate firms 
are becoming realistic by lowering downtown rents, 
in some cases as much as 25 per cent. Some agents 
are both cutting rents and giving lessees refurbish- 
ing allowances to spruce up stores, even build park- 
ing areas. 


Big question remains whether it’s too little and too 
late. Shopping centers are still growing at the rate 
of 1,000 a year and more and more are of the large 
regional type. Instead of slackening off, they are 
springing up on every promising highway and su- 
burban location. It’s estimated there are well over 
5,000 in operation by now with another 200-300 sched- 
uled for opening by next spring. And a growing num- 
ber of centers are opening their doors to discounters 
—the new-type, well-appointed, traffic-pulling, all- 
inclusive discount department store. 


Service for self-servers? 


A second possibility is the addition of partial service 
to discount shoe departments. Discounters are con- 
cerned about upgrading, are trying hard to build 
up better image among that section of buying public 
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it hasn’t captured. Big reason is severe competition 
developing among low-price discounters. Consumers 
are coming to regard one discount store as good as the 
next, with quality and prices close enough to warrant 
little favoritism. This has cut into appeal of many 
large stores with growing expenses. Solution, they 
feel, may be to expand market by upgrading. 


How to add service, is problem. Obviously, it can’t 
be done on full-scale basis without destroying entire 
concept of self-service while adding appreciably to 
costs. Besides, discounters don’t want to compete 
with conventional stores on latter’s grounds. The 
answer may be in combination—self-service com- 
bined with service, either in same or separate de- 
partments. One large operator of leased discount 
departments is already planning to open a “sit and 
fit” shoe department alongside of a regular self- 
serve department. 


But problems here are manifold. First, the dis- 
counter must locate some national brands for his 
full service area, then stock them in greater size 
depth and style variety than his self-service area. 
He must hire clerks, give service area the necessary 
seating and decor. And he must promote brand image 
rather than store image. The difficulties are consid- 
erable. But these discount operators feel it’s the 
fastest path to upgrading, regardless of higher costs. 
They hope to average out the latter somewhat by 
holding space ratio of two departments to 25-75 or 
even 30-70 basis. 


More retailer aid needed 


Shoe manufacturers might do well to study new 
retailer aid program about to be launched by New 
York Coat and Suit Assn. Program will be aimed di- 
rectly at selling floor and point of sale, stress prep- 
aration of retail clerk in reaching prospective cus- 
tomer. Association officers feel customers are seek- 
ing more information on style, material and work- 
manship but few clerks are able to supply it. Poor 
sales training or downright indifference by clerks 
aren’t fully responsible. Manufacturers have largely 
failed to keep store buyers and clerks informed, have 
neglected to follow through and see that information 
is being used. 


But branded shoe manufacturers might add still 
another phase to program. Since good service and 
correct, careful fitting are vital to brand image, fol- 
low-up on clerks selling manufacturer’s brand would 
be in order. This is still-neglected point of sale area 
which has lost many customers to self-service stores. 
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‘Discount stores’ target is half of total 
volume of non-foods, foods and drugs’ 


A leading discount chain oper- 
ator has estimated that the poten- 
tial for the discount industry is 
close to $148 billion annually. On 
the basis of 1960’s estimated total 
volume of U. S. retail sales— 
$219.5 billion—this would amount 
to 65 per cent of the market. 

“Target area of the discount 
store is half of 
the total general 
sales volume of 
non-foods [in- 
cluding shoes], 
foods and drugs 
[plus] three 
other potential 
discount areas: 
gasoline, automo- 
biles and boats,” 
said Stephen 
Masters, presi- STEPHEN MASTERS 
dent of Masters, Inc., a 10-unit 
discount chain with headquarters 
in New York. 

He spoke Nov. 6 at a luncheon 
during the Seminar on Profitable 
Discount Merchandising and Op- 
erations, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Retail Merchants Assn. in 
New York. 


Outpaced the supermarket— 
Masters said that in five years of 
existence discount stores have al- 
ready “taken over one-third of the 
non-food volume of all department 
and specialty stores,” a rate of 
growth which is twice as fast as 
that of the supermarket between 
1930 and 1940. 

“This is the challenge and the 
opportunity,” he said. “The dis- 
count department store may be- 
come the complete, one-stop, com- 
bination low-margin, mass-mer- 
chandising shopping center for 
food, drugs, convenience goods 
and sports equipment, even auto- 
mobiles and boats. 

“This profitable operation, with 
pleasant facilities to make shop- 
ping fun, could satisfy the public 
demand for the best of everything 
it needs at the lower prices.” 
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Services are out—Masters said 
the consumer has already voted 
“no” on the so-called “free” serv- 
ices, by paying less at the discount 
store. 

“The truth is,” he said, “there 
is no such thing as a free service 
and there never was. The con- 
sumer pays for everything he gets, 
and often more. And price will 
continue to be an important rea- 
son to purchase at a discount 
store, he said. 

Masters listed certain ground 
rules in “the battle for custom- 
ers,” by which he said all retail- 
ers must live: 

“Whatever his guise—the re- 
tailer who misleads and misrepre- 
sents in his advertising, promo- 
tion and labeling, the retailer who 
makes excessive credit charges, 
the nail-down, loss-leader artist, 
the retailer who corrupts re- 
sources to cheapen the quality of 
materials, who gives the public 
something second-rate or third- 
rate, something poorly designed 
or badly styled, something that 
gives poor performance—these re- 
tailers create a bad image in the 
public mind for all retailing.” 


More centers foreseen 
around discount marts 


More and more shopping centers 
will be built around discount de- 
partment stores, a real estate jour- 
nal has predicted. 

Satellite stores which are care- 
fully picked to give customers a 
diversification of quality can pros- 
per in such centers despite strong 
competition from discount stores, 
the article says. 

The author is Morris A. Kravitz, 
whose Philadelphia firm has suc- 
cessfully developed two such cen- 
ters. Kravitz’s views appear in the 
fall issue of the Journal of Prop- 
erty Management, quarterly pub- 
lication of the Institute of Real 
Estate Management, an affiliate of 
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the National Assn. of Real Estate 
Boards. 

“This type of center can success- 
fully compete against any shopping 
complex presently on the horizon,” 
Kravitz contends, and he sees an 
accelerated pace toward building 
this kind. 

“By virtue of the rental the dis- 
count store pays, the balance of the 
stores are not unduly penalized by 
having to pay rentals out of pro- 
portion to the volume of business 
generated,” he notes. “Discount 
stores are here to stay, and it is 
virtually impossible [for conven- 
tional stores] to find locations 
which are immune from this type 
of competition.” 


‘Department store will 


meet discounters’ price’ 


A leading shopping center de- 
veloper thinks the average depart- 
ment store of today will assume 
the status of the discount house 
but won’t openly admit to this fact. 

“What I mean by that,” said Jack 
H. Pearlstone, Jr., president of the 
International Council of Shopping 
Centers, “is that the big depart- 
ment stores will meet the discount- 
ers price for price. Most of them 
in the suburbs are installing check- 
outs in enlarged basements to meet 
the threat posed by the discount 
houses.” 

Pearlstone’s views were reported 
in a recent issue of Modern Re- 
tailer, a weekly serving the dis- 
count field and published in Boston. 

In the face of price-cutting com- 
petition from regular department 
store, he said, discount houses will 
offer more and more services. As 
a result, their cost of operation will 
increase and their prices will have 
to edge upward. 

Department stores of the tradi- 
tional type, Pearlstone said, are 
moving extensively into discount 
subsidiaries. Many discount houses, 
on the other hand, are likely to 
abandon the term “discount” and 
call themselves “promotional de- 
partment stores,” like the E. J. 
Korvette chain, or “low-markup de- 
partment stores” or “thrift and 
budget stores.” 
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Gilbert chain automates 


billing, inventory control 


Gilbert Shoe Stores, Inc., 33-unit 
discount chain, continues to move, 
one step at a time, into the field 
of electronic data processing. Now, 
billing and inventory control have 
been automated. 

Al Negrin, treasurer of the Co- 
lumbus, O., firm, said every ship- 
ment is recorded on a packing slip, 
and a copy sent to the IBM service 
bureau, where the information is 
put on a punched card. When the 
billing period ends, the cards are 
run through a machine which 
makes out invoices for each store. 
According to Negrin, this proce- 
dure will save money and reduce 
the chance of error. 

The cards will provide extensive 
information on the number of pairs 
and dollar value of shoes sold in 
each store. This data is used in 
merchandising and budgeting. The 
perpetual inventory by store en- 
ables the merchandising depart- 
ment to analyze sales, on the basis 
of a five-times-a-year stock turn- 
over. 

A breakdown is run on each shoe 
style, which permits fast analysis 


of model stocks and quick adjust- 
ment to proper inventory levels. 
The store’s operating budgets 
are punched on IBM cards at the 
beginning of the year. They are 


broken down by month and running’ 


total. Actual cost figures are put 
on cards at the end of each month. 
Then the machine produces a bud- 
get balance sheet that compares ac- 
tual costs with budgeted amounts 
for the month and a running total 
for the year to date. 


Bill may aid independents 


Independent dealers may get a 
break next year in their price “cold 
war” with chains and discount 
houses. It would come in the form 
of a law requiring manufacturers 
to make so-called functional dis- 
counts to wholesalers. 

Hearings on a bill this year 
(H. R. 3465) revealed that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission now may be 
ready to back such a law. And FTC 
backing could win much support for 
the bill before the Congress. The 
law would allow jobbers to buy 
from factories at lower prices than 
direct-buying chains and discount 
stores. Dealers would benefit by 
paying lower wholesale prices. 


Discount group could bring standardization 


The discount industry, growing 
despite its problems, will try to 
improve its image, increase its 
efficiency and lobby for its inter- 
ests through a new trade associa- 
tion. 

The new group, which will be 
known as the Assn. of Discount 
Merchants, will absorb the Na- 
tional Assn. of Discount Mer- 
chants, the present trade group. 
Evidence of the volatility and 
transition of the discount industry 
can be seen in the dissolving of 
the older group, which itself is 
only seven months old. 

Jay Weston, director of the 
older group, said that the ADM 
will become an entity within the 
month. His organization had a 
membership of “under 100.” 


The organizers—The new group 
is being organized by Stanley Dan- 
bur, president of Globe Discount 
City, Houston; Lawrence Good- 
man, president, Goodman Commu- 
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nity Stores, Chicago; and Samuel 
J. Rosenstein, chairman of Towers 
Marts International, Inc., New 
York. 


Plans for the new group were 
made at a recent meeting of select 
industry leaders, who together ac- 
count for $400 million in annual 
sales, or 10 per cent of the total in- 
dustry sales of $4 billion. Consen- 
sus of the firms who attended the 
New York meeting was that there 
was “no uniformity of feeling ex- 
pressed” and that the meeting was 
“strictly exploratory.” 


Seek 500 members — Sandford 
Black, a spokesman for the new 
group, said that an ambitious 
membership drive will take place. 
The goal is 500 members. He said 
it was still too early to say 
whether standards of practice 
would be set up for departments 
of the stores, such as shoes, but he 
did not exclude this possibility 
for the future. He declined to 


comment on the question whether 
standard practices would be set 
up for the organization’s mem- 
bers. It is expected, however, that 
the gathering and disseminating 
of. statistics and information— 
one of the functions assigned to 
the new association—will lead 
to voluntary standardization of 
the most efficient methods of do- 
ing business—how to sell shoes, 
price lines, types of footwear, etc. 


NRMA compiles data—Compila- 
tion of data on the discount in- 
dustry is being carried out by 
other organizations today. The 
National Retail Merchants Assn. 
recently announced that it would 
attempt to compile complete data 
on the discount industry through 
its membership and to create a 
system of accounting classifica- 
tion for their benefit. Data gath- 
ered, which will cover fiscal year 
1961, will involve total store op- 
erations, such as sales per square 
foot and other information, and 
will not be broken down by depart- 
ments. A questionnaire will be 
mailed in December, an NRMA 
spokesman said. 

Two other organizations are en- 
gaged in collecting data. They 
are the Super Market Institute and 
Discount Merchandiser, a maga- 
zine which has hired an indepen- 
dent accounting firm to assemble 
the information. 


Patman bill would bar 
selling at below cost 


Watch for early action next year 
on a law to bar below-cost sales. 
Rep. Wright Patman (Dem., Tex.), 
already has such a bill before Con- 
gress. His bill (H.R. 127) would 
prevent merchants from selling off 
stocks at “unreasonably low prices.” 
This would mean prices lower than 
inventory or replacement costs, plus 
overhead. 

Penalties would include paying 
treble damages to injured competi- 
tors. Lawmakers were scheduled to 
adjourn before Patman could get 
his bill to a vote. But both the Small 
Business Administration and the 
Federal Trade Commission favor 
the idea. 


New child labor rules? 


Retailers should be able to cut 
some costs soon by getting more 
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man-hours out of part-time teen- 
age help. The U. S. Labor Depart- 
ment is drafting changes in child 
labor rules. So far, proposals would 
(1) up the maximum part-time 
work week during the school term 
from 18 to 20 hours; (2) allow 
teenagers to work until 9 p.m. in- 
stead of 7 p.m. and (3) allow 
minors to operate some power 
devices. 


New light source: panel 
with conductive film 


Man’s newest light source is a 
flat panel made of glass, metal or 
plastic, coated with an electrical 
conductive film, reports the Na- 
tional Retail Merchants Assn. in 
its magazine “Stores.” When elec- 
tricity is applied, the panel glows. 
There are no filaments, no tubes 
and no vapors, and practically no 
heat is produced. Not only are such 
units virtually fail-proof, but the 
current drain is almost nil. 

Westinghouse Electric has just 
finished an impressive installation 
of 128 electroluminescent units in 
the Rice Hotel in Houston, and 
RCA recently announced the avail- 
ability of a night safety light made 
of an_ electroluminescent panel 
which can run continuously at a 
cost of less than 1¢ a year in cur- 
rent. 


High heels are leading 
source of fatigue, but— 


Women’s high-heeled shoes are 
the most fatiguing of feminine 


footwear, according to treadmill 
tests at Ohio State University. But 
casuals and sneakers are practically 
as tiring. 

The most restful shoes are those 
with low heels and broad toes, the 
tests indicated. 

The tests were described at a 
session of the American Academy 
of Podiatrists in Toledo, O., by Dr. 
Lowell Randall, a member of the 
Ohio Podiatrists Assn.’s research 
foundation. The foundation is spon- 
soring a series of foot research 
studies at Ohio State. 

Each participant in the foot fa- 
tigue tests took nine-minute walks 
in a variety of types of shoes. Each 
wore a mask and breathed oxygen. 
The amount of oxygen consumed 
measured the subject’s fatigue. 
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De-emphasized Chicago show scores a hit 
as shoemen continue grumbling on Miami 


by EDWIN J. KNUDSEN 


Two factors were dominant in 
the success of the Chicago Shoe 
Show, the officially “regional” 
event which represented the rem- 
nants of the departed National 
Shoe Fair: 

® Chicago’s built-in advantage 
of central location. 

® Disillusion with Miami Beach, 
where crowded conditions and a 
playground environment had put 
a damper on the first Shoe Fair 
away from Chicago in many years, 
late in September. 

The Chicago show, held in late 
October in the Palmer House and 
Conrad Hilton Hotels, produced 
1,950 registrations. The total was 
not phenomenal, but what was 
satisfying was the willingness of 
retailers to buy as well as to 
evaluate new styles for promotion. 


Some thought it national—Al- 
though the show was officially 
“regional,” many visitors seemed 
to accept it as national in scope. 
Merchants showed up from as far 
away as Cleveland and Louisville, 
outside Chicago’s five-state orbit. 

“IT drew more traffic the first day 
of this show than I did during the 
entire first three days in Miami 
Beach,” raved one exhibitor. 
Others complained again of the 
resort city’s “unrealistic” location 
for a national shoe show, its 
inadequate hotel and_ display 
facilities, and its play atmosphere. 

Some exhibitors said Miami was 
more suitable for a _ southern 
regional show and for discount- 
house buyers than for shoe re- 
tailers as a whole. 


Johnnies - come - lately — The 
Miami experience prompted many 
manufacturers to try for space at 
the Chicago Shoe Show, but time 
limitations forestalled their ef- 
forts. Otherwise the total number 
of exhibitors, 235, would have been 
swelled somewhat. 

On the whole, prices at the show 
remained stationary. When ad- 
vances did occur, they usually 
amounted to 2 to 3 per cent, ex- 
hibitors revealed. 


The style picture — Stylewise 
there was a great deal of interest 
in color combinations in women’s 
spring shoes, even tri-color com- 
binations. The chief preferences 
in fashion heels were for 19/8 and 
18/8. In women’s casuals, color 
was also dominant. Squared toes 
were being accepted on a large 
scale only in stacked heel, suit or 
walking shoes. 

Men’s and boys’ sport boots 
proved to be a big item—one manu- 
facturer was surprised with an 
order for 300 pairs from a dealer 
he hadn’t known previously. 


Denver orders equal 
or surpass last spring 


by VIVIAN ANDERSON 


Denver’s Shoe Fair can’t be 
called a “one-day” show any more. 
More than 400 enthusiastic buyers 
from seven mountain and plains 
states converged on the Albany Ho- 
tel on a Sunday and remained to 
buy through Tuesday. 

Optimistic over the spring 1962 
outlook and elated by the late 
Easter date, they bought from the 
same amount to 15 per cent more 
shoes than they did a year ago. 
And their spring 1961 business was 
good! 

Four problems loomed in retail- 
ers’ minds as they hesitated over 
some of the 185 lines presented by 
Mountain States Shoe Travelers 
Assn.: first, the canvas shoe situa- 
tion among teenagers; second, the 
color picture including colored pat- 
ents, bone vs. white, and gold; 
third, continued confusion on toes, 
and fourth, the trend toward 
opened-up shoes and the desire to 
find more of them in women’s lines. 


Leather or canvas—‘Manufac- 
turers haven’t offered teenagers 
what they want in leather shoes; 
therefore, they buy canvas,” said 
a retailer from Nebraska. He also 
commented on sales resistance to 
needle toes in rural areas. 

Some retailers saw a “sliding 
off” in canvas shoes and bought 50 
per cent in slipons for teenagers. 
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Black patent loafers were ordered 
in volume, and several retailers 
said they purchased modified 
square and tapered toes in flats 
for teenagers in volume. 

Many said they held back with 
“open to buy,” planning to buy 
opened-up shoes later in the year. 


Men’s and children’s — Men’s 
shoe retailers’ orders ranged from 
“equal to last spring” to 25 per 
cent ahead. Some remarked, 
“Men’s shoe business can’t be 
sluggish forever.” 


Children’s shoe buyers. said 
their purchases were “even to 10 
per cent larger than spring ’61 
but that canvas was “cutting into” 
their leather and patent -shoe 
orders. = 

Retailers liked the new format 
of the spring show with-only re- 
tail clinics scheduled on Sunday, 
and buying continuing from 9 a.m. 
to 9 p.m. One retail clinic on Mon- 
day had “standing room only.” 

Opening of the hunting season 
affected Sunday’s attendance to 
some extent. 
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with a full markup to you. 
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Buyers at Boston expect 


to order more—later 


by FRANK DONAHUE 


The majority of retailers attend- 
ing the Boston Shoe Travelers 
showing in the Parker House esti- 
mated their spring 1962 buying 
will range from 5 to 15 per cent 
greater than last year’s purchases. 
However, no spectacular ordering 
was done at this time. 

Many buyers indicated they 
would wait until after the Na- 
tional Shoe Fair of America in 
New York before any final deci- 
sions were made, or any more sub- 
stantial ordering done. This was 
confirmed the later part of last 
week after the New York show. 


Travelers are confident—Exhib- 
itors of the 151 lines displayed in 
Boston said the retailers did a lot 
of sampling and only moderate 
buying, but felt they showed 
greater enthusiasm toward the 
coming spring season. 

Travelers expressed little con- 
cern over the lack of any stronger 
buying at this time. Even before 
the show got under way, they felt 
confident that the bulk ordering 
would materialize later this month. 
They reasoned that although op- 
timism is developing in the indus- 
try, the retailers are taking added 
precautions in their spring selec- 
tions. 

During the show retailers 
seemed agreed that an upsurge in 
the shoe industry is inevitable. 
This, they believe, is the basis for 
action among many who are now 
less reluctant to replenish their 
present low inventories. 


“Sales will be up”—As a whole 
retailers felt sales will be con- 
siderably higher for spring than 
in the past season, but none would 
predict to what degree. Some said 
they were still mindful of predic- 
tions that did not materialize dur- 
ing the shaky 1961 season. 


Pittsburgh area stores 
expect 3%-and-up gain 
Spring orders placed at the Penn- 
sylvania Shoe Travelers’ spring 
showing ran some 20 per cent ahead 


of those of spring 1961. With ece- 
nomic conditions in the Pittsburgh 
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area improving, the retailers felt 
that their spring volume will show 
a gain of at least 3 per cent. 

More optimism was apparent at 
the show than in many recent ones, 
and higher prices were no cause of 
concern. Exhibitors rated the event 
“a buying show” throughout its 
three-day run. The bulk of orders 
placed was for spring selling. In- 
fluencing merchants’ actions were 
a drop in unemployment and low in- 
ventories. 

Some 140 lines were on display at 
Pittsburgh’s Penn Sheraton and 
Carlton House Hotels. Traffic was 
up at least 15 per cent over last 
year’s showing. 
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Men’s dress and work shoes came 
in for an unusually large share of 
orders. 


Orders rise about 20% 
at St. Paul showing 
by DONALD M. LYONS 


Buyers were optimistic and or- 
ders generally were about 20 per 
cent ahead of a year ago at the 
Northwest Shoe Travelers’ spring 
show in St. Paul, Minn. The 20 per 
cent is an average figure, however, 
for the situation varied from show- 
room to showroom, 

For example, one buyer who six 
months ago had placed an order 
with a salesman for 175 pairs, at 
this show jumped the figure to 410 
pairs. Another salesman said that 
one of his better customers, who 
six months ago had placed an order 
for 647 pairs, had boosted his order 
at this show to 900 pairs. 

Retailers expect better business 
come spring. An important factor 
in the late Easter, April 22, which 
will mean a longer spring selling 
season. Merchants want to be pre- 
pared. They also figure that with 


the later holiday they won’t have to 
start their summer shoe selling un- 
til about May 15. 

Although it is difficult to esti- 
mate by what percentage retailers’ 
spring business will be up, Edmund 
J. Trench, executive secretary of 
the Northwest Shoe Travelers, said 
that if the retailers’ buying is up 
20 per cent their sales for spring 
should be up proportionately. Mer- 
chants generally anticipate favor- 
able economic conditions in the 
spring and stable employment in 
the area. 

Most retailers were making the 
bulk of the spring season commit- 
ments at this show, Trench said, 
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rather than waiting until later. 
Few had done much spring buying 
before arriving. 

Trench said the traffic was the 
largest since the war years. There 
were 167 sample rooms. 

While the double needle toe still 
was favored by a majority of buy- 
ers, there was considerable inter- 
est in square and crescent toes. 
The crescent toes sold best in the 
higher heels, while the square toes 
moved best in 17/8 and 18/8 heels. 


Michigan Fair reunites 
travelers and retailers 


by GRACE GORDON HAY 


Co-sponsored by two organiza- 
tions which held separate shows 
last spring —the Michigan Shoe 
Travelers Club and the Michigan 
Shoe Retailers Assn.—the Michi- 
gan Shoe Fair in Detroit re-em- 
phasized the advantages to be 
gained through joint sponsorship. 

Exhibitors were gratified with 
both the attendance and the 
amount of business written. In 
most instances, retailers’ spring 
orders were well ahead of this time 
last year. Orders for full re- 
quirements were limited primarily 
to the fashion lines and makeup 
shoes, however, with buyers se- 
lecting two or three patterns out 
of in-stock lines for early delivery. 

Since Detroit always experi- 
ences a comparatively late spring, 
many retailers wait to augment 
their initial orders at the Shoe 
Travelers’ spring show in January. 

An air of optimism, in anticipa- 
tion of a good spring season, was 
a marked improvement over the 
general atmosphere at previous 
shows held this year. The major- 
ity of retailers, particularly those 
from outstate, expressed confi- 
dence in a continuing business up- 
turn. (The metropolitan Detroit 
area hasn’t recovered economi- 
cally as fast as the rest of Mich- 
igan.) 

The double needle closed pump 
is still the volume leader in 
women’s dress shoe lines, although 
the crescent and square toe are 
being widely accepted —in both 
dress and casual styles—and prom- 
ise to show steady gains through- 
out the spring season. 
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SWSTA emerges as total victor in Dallas’ 
‘battle of shows’ as attendance tops 2,000 


by VIVIAN ANDERSON 


There is still only one Dallas 
Shoe Show! That’s the one spon- 
sored by Southwestern Shoe Trav- 
elers Assn. at the downtown 
hotels. 


Confidence in spring business 
was expressed by more than 2,000 
retailers attending the 49th an- 
nual spring shoe fair ending Nov. 
1. Over 650 lines were shown in 
the 420 registered hotel rooms, 
with buying even to 15 per cent 
ahead of orders listed a year 
before. 


No competition!—As for the 
proposed and well advertised inde- 
pendent shoe show set for the 
same dates in the Dallas Trade 
Mart or the luxurious Marriott 
Motor Hotel, 20 minutes from 
downtown, there was none. A per- 
sonal check corroborated this fact. 

The company which the two 
sponsors of the independent show 
represented showed its line at the 
Adolphus Hotel—the sales repre- 
sentative was a member in good 
standing of Southwestern Shoe 
Travelers. 


Emphasis on quality—tTraffic at 
the SWSTA show was heaviest 
and buying most voluminous in 
quality lines. A definite trend was 
noted toward an upgrading in 
men’s and women’s shoes. Several 
retailers said, “We are making 
sincere efforts to raise quality. We 
notice that our customers are 
seeking the unusual, the chic, the 
elegant, the avant-garde. We are 
trying to meet these desires.” 

Several said they expected the 
best spring since 1958, weather 
permitting. Out in the Southwest, 
where winters are never rugged 
and spring comes early, Easter 
dates do not mean as much as they 
do in other parts of the country. 


Some pessimism — All was not 
optimism, however. Two San An- 
tonio merchants said glumly, 
“There’s no business now. Why 
will it be better for spring?” Sev- 
eral others from Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, Mississippi and Texas 


grumbled, “We can’t buy for six 
months ahead. Fads and fashions 
change too rapidly. Shows are too 
early this year!” 

“This show’s a little late for 
style shoes,” commented several 
exhibitors. “Most of our shoes 
were ordered in Miami.” Yet the 
Designers Shoe Guild, whose mem- 
bers took over one hotel floor, was 
enthusiastic over reception of its 
lines. 


What was selling?—Opened-up 
and sandal type shoes sold well to 
important buyers, with emphasis 
on shank and silhouette treat- 
ments. Patents in red, white and 
blue combinations and in black 
and white were in demand. A defi- 
nite trend for spectator types was 
noted. Confusion of toes—needle, 
square and crescent—seemed to 
have abated. 


SMA planning is off 
to month-early start 


Exhibitor reservation forms for 
the 1962 Shoe Market of America 
in St. Louis were mailed in early 
November. This is a month earlier 
than mailings of previous years. 

McLeod Stephens, president of 
Johnson, Stephens & Shinkle Shoe 
Co., has been named chairman of 
the SMA to be held April 29-May 2. 
Stephens said the rapid growth of 
the show in the past three years 
“has made it necessary to advance 
our planning by at least 30 d-vs to 
prepare for manufacturers and 
buyers. This stepped-up activity is 
a reflection of the need for more 
planning time because of the in- 
creased attendance and interest in 
the show.” 

Conflicting dates with the New 
York show [April 29-May 3] will 
make it “difficult for buyers to 
cover both events,” Stephens said. 
“However, the Shoe Market of 
America is primarily a branded 
show; it is centrally located, and 
the results of a national survey by 
the five shoe associations indicated 
that independent retailers pre- 
ferred coming to St. Louis.” 
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‘Harmony’ is answer 
to toe question: Diamant 


Fred J. Diamant, president of 
Desco Shoe Corp., told a breakfast 
audience at the Michigan Shoe Fair 
in Detroit that the trend to the easy, 
soft look ties in with the growing 
“casual way of life” in America and 
the related increase in leisure time. 

“As applied to casual shoes,” Dia- 
mant said, “this means a less angu- 
lar silhouette, with a shorter, wider 
toe to permit flexible movement.” 

He suggested that the confusion 
over toe shapes can best be solved 
by the application of one word, 
“harmony.” 

“If the pattern on the shoe is in 
harmony with the square-toe last, 
it will sell; if it is in harmony with 
the crescent toe last, it will sell,” he 
said. 

“But remember, all this fashion 
in casuals is an accessory to com- 
fort rather than the other way 
around! It is the strong motivation 
of comfort which persuades the 
women to buy casuals . . . blended, 
mind you, only blended with proper 
fashion.” 

Switching to the theme “Partners 
in Profit,” Diamant said that today 
a good manufacturer has to learn 
“how to be a retailer” so that he 
can more fully understand the mer- 
chant’s problems. And the retailer 
must recognize that the manufac- 
turer has problems, too. Through 
mutual cooperation, manufacturer 
and retailer can share a growing 
business and truly become “part- 
ners in profit,”” Diamant said. 

Alluding to the current concern 
over discount houses, he reassured 
retailers that the overall market for 
shoes is growing, not shrinking. He 
said the discounter cannot compete 
on the level of the retailer who is 
selling not only a branded, quality 
product but fit and service as well. 


Award Collection shown 


The “American Award Collec- 
tion” of shoes, sponsored by Leather 
Industries of America, will be seen 
in Gimbels’ Milwaukee department 
store the week of Nov. 20 and in 
Philadelphia starting Dec. 6. The 
collection of prize-winning spring 
footwear was exhibited in the sixth- 
floor women’s shoe department of 
R. H. Macy & Co., New York, the 
week of Nov. 6. 
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Changes in heels’ height and position 
accompany shifts in the fashion ‘look’ 


Important changes in fashion are 
marked by changes in the shoe heel 
which shift the posture of the body, 
John R. Riley, design consultant of 
the Brooklyn Museum, said. 

The position and height of the 
shoe heel depends on what part of 
the female body is to be emphasized, 
Riley told a breakfast audience 


Nov. 6 at the National Shoe Fair in 
New York. 

The social, political and economic 
forces at work in any period de- 
termine the feminine “look,” he ex- 
plained. By the position and height 
of the heel, either the bosom or the 
pelvis is emphasized. 


1860 and since—“The attitude 
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of 1860 required a heel,” Riley 
said, “to thrust the pelvis forward 
and the shoulders back.” But by 
1900 “the heel was placed to throw 
weight on the ball of the foot and 
emphasize the bosom.” In the 
1920s the very high heel and short 
vamp threw the pelvis forward 
and deemphasized the bosom. 
The struggle for female equality 
was responsible in 1925 for the 
boyish form of the era. By con- 
trast, the very female form of the 
“New Look” era greeted the ap- 
preciative veteran of World War 
II. In each case, the heel either de- 
emphasized the female form or 
overemphasized it. 


Models make the point—Riley 
illustrated his point by having the 


‘Retailer of the year’ 


“You can’t be everything to 
everyone. We try to give our cus- 
tomers the kind of merchandise 
they want, and we merchandise 
pricewise on different levels.” 

J. 8S. (Sid) and Flory Mendicino, 
Cheyenne, Wyo., offered this advice 
after receiving the “‘Retailer of the 
Year” award from Mountain States 
Shoe Travelers Assn. in Denver. 

Partners since 1945 when they 
opened their first shoe store 
(Flory’s Shoe Co. in Salida, Colo.), 
the Mendicino brothers stress cus- 
tomer relations above all else. To- 
day they have six shoe stores: 
Flory’s, Salida; Flory’s Shoe Co., 
the main store, opened in 1946 in 
Cheyenne; Flory’s at Laramie, 
Wyo. (1947); Shoe Circle, Chey- 
enne (1950); Shoe Circle, Laramie 
(1957), and Fowler’s Shoes, Chey- 


customers of six distinct periods 
modeled. He said that what is con- 
sidered “‘sexy and attractive” for 
the period would determine the 
fashion of the day. The following 
costumes were shown: 
1919—Suit and high-laced boots. 
1925—Rhinestone evening dress 
with jeweled, silver kid slippers. 
1930—Bias-cut satin afternoon 
dress with black satin, rhinestone 
embroidered T-strap slippers. 
1942-3—-Striped woolen bonnie 
cashin suit with straight padded 
shoulders, with red suede wedgies. 
1947—Dior’s “New Look” coats 
with black ankle-strap shoes. 
1956—Broadcloth, high-waisted 
suit by Charles James with thin- 
heeled, elongated black suede 
shoes with front laces. 


winner tells how 


enne (1958). 


“Customers are important”— 
“We think our customers are the 
most important people in the 
world,” the brothers say. “We have 
created facilities at several levels of 
price, so we’re able to capture the 
bulk of the shoe-buying potential in 
our areas.” 

Turning to advertising, they say, 
“How you present it is important 
for two reasons. First, it should 
take en a character that fits your 
operation and the types of shoes 
you’re presenting. Timeliness is 
second.” 

Sid Mendicino handles all the ad- 
vertising, and the ads have a dis- 
tinctive character. It’s said that if 
the Flory signature cut were elimi- 
nated, the advertisement would still 


Flory Mendicino (left) and his brother J. S. 
(Sid), partners since 1945 in shoe retail 
operations in Colorado and Wyoming, are 
recipients of "Retailer of the Year" plaque 
and gold trophy. 


be recognized by 95 per cent of the 
readers and would be effective. 


Managers are buyers — Since 
merchandise is controlled at the 
Cheyenne office, the respective store 
managers are permitted to do their 
own buying. As the brothers say, 
“They know best what their cus- 
tomers need.” The managers are 
A. P. Mazzuca, Russell Keck, Dean 
Carpenter, Charles Afflerbach and 
Walter Patton. 

Choosing sales personnel is an 
important factor in successful shoe 
retailing, the brothers believe. 

“In choosing employees, statistics 
are less important to us than our 
own impression.” After hiring, em- 
ployees go through the rigors of a 
training program wherein gra- 
ciousness is stressed above all 
things. 

“I would rather have a salesman 
know how to open a door for a lady 
than know sheepskin from calf- 
skin.” remarks Sid Mendicino. 
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25% of high-salary retail 
executives are under 40 


Salaries of younger retail execu- 
tives may be higher than is some- 
times supposed. A new publication 
issued by the Tobe Lectures in Re- 
tail Distribution of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration says: ‘Twenty-five per 
cent of America’s retailing execu- 
tives earning from $10,000 to $100,- 
000 annually are under 40. Their 
average age is only 46; median 
annual salary over $25,000.” 

The publication says retailing is 
characterized by rapid promotions 
and salary increases. A survey of 
140 alumni of a leading store’s 
training squad showed that the 
group had more than doubled their 
salaries in five years, and had 
quadrupled them in 10 years. 

The publication, prepared by 
merchandising consultant Mrs. 
Tobe Coller Davis, contends that 
performance rather than seniority 
is the criterion for promotion in 
retailing. Because of their highly 
decentralized structure, department 


stores require one executive for : 


every 10 employees—one of the 
highest ratios in any industry. 


Canadian company says 
5 M’s count in retail ads 


Watch your “M’s” in making up 
retail ads. The essential elements 
of advertising are merchandise, 
medium, money, message and mix, 
a new booklet by Shoe Corp. of 
Canada, Ltd., says. 

The 12-page booklet — “The 
ABC’s of Making Up Productive 
Advertisements for Selling Foot- 
wear at Retail’—is the third such 
retail aid published by the com- 
pany. Here’s how it summarizes 
the advertising elements as they 
apply to shoe retailers: 

® Merchandise. For advertis- 
ing, select footwear in which 
enough people will be interested 
at that time to justify the adver- 
tising expense. 

© Medium. Select the publica- 
tion or other ad medium which 
reaches potential buyers. Don’t 
scatter ad circulation among those 
who cannot or would not be in- 
terested. 

® Money. Divide an ad cost into 
number of copies delivered, and 
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you have a per-household cost. If 
that cost of %4¢ per home and you 
can afford to spend 10¢ per pair 
of shoes sold to advertise that 
pair, then an ad displaying only 
one item would have to sell one 
out of 40 families to break even. 

© Message. Don’t advertise un- 
less you have something to say. 
“A recent study of nearly 2,000 
Canadian retail footwear adver- 
tisements revealed that most of 
them said very little ...a few 
pictures of shoes with their prices 

. and that was about it.” Fea- 


turing new style trends, new types 
of shoes, gives readers reasons for 
buying. 

® Mix. This is the emphasis you 
will give to various elements in 
an ad: the headline, illustrations, 
selling copy, factual data, store 
identification, white space. 


e Fontius Shoe Co., Denver, was 
the only shoe firm among 15 com- 
panies honored recently as 50- 
year charter members of the Den- 
ver Retail Merchants’ Assn. Harry 
Fontius, Sr., accepted a plaque. 
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RETAIL EXPANSION 
Masters chain widens shoe operations 


Masters, Inc., a 10-unit discount 
chain, is planning to expand four 
of its stores to include shoe de- 
partments and to open three more 
stores in the New York area. 

Jack Haizen, vice-president, said 
the four to include shoe depart- 
ments are in York and Lancaster, 
Pa., and Fort Lauderdale and Mi- 
ami, Fla. The three stores planned 


for the New York area will range 
in size from 60,000 to 100,000 sq. 
ft. 

The company now operates six 
stores in metropolitan New York, 
all of which contain shoe depart- 
ments. Present and future stores 
will include shoe departments 
which range in selling area from 
3,500 to 4,500 sq. ft., Haizen said. 
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75% self-selection — Space re- 
quired for stock will be minimized 
since self-selection will be used. 
This method of merchandising has 
been utilized in the past and found 
successful. Masters sells about 75 
per cent of its shoes through self- 
selection and about 25 per cent 
through sales clerks, Haizen said, 
and this proportion will be main- 
tained in future departments. 

The greatest bulk of self-selec- 
tion sales have come from staples 
and slippers. Low-end shoes are 
easily handled in this way, Haizen 
said, but most style merchandise 
has to be serviced. 

Haizen also pointed out that the 
turnover rate is much greater in 
self - service departments, and 
where there is mass exposure of 
merchandise, there have been 
greater multiple purchases. 


Are brands necessary? — Will 
the shoe departments sell branded 
lines? “We prefer to sell brands,” 
Haizen said, “but we have found 
that we have been able to build 
customer satisfaction without 
branded lines. Just as long as the 
line you offer is quality and you 
can maintain an image for giving 
good value, you are going to do 
business.” 

Haizen said the expected growth 
of discounting is “phenomenal” 
and “beyond anybody’s ability to 
chart.” He predicted 200 new 
store openings a year. 

* e e 

Keystone Shoe Stores, Inc., a 
wholly owned subsidiary of H. 
Childs & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, has 
opened a family-type shopping 
center unit in the Gardenside 
Plaza, Lexington, Ky. It’s man- 
aged by David Wheeler, formerly 
an assistant store manager. 

a . o 

Todd Shoe Stores of New York 
has opened a self-service discount 
outlet in the Hamden (Conn.) 
Mart. It’s the first of 100 similar 
units planned by Todd’s through- 
out the country. Robert Cohen 
manages the new outlet. 

e a e 

Florsheim Shoes’ newest store, 
promoted by a handbag giveaway 
with every shoe purchase, is in the 
heart of New York at 38 West 34th 
St. It’s across the street from 
Orhbach’s department store and a 
block from Macy’s. The store, 
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which includes a mezzanine level 
as well as the street floor, carries 
the Accent, Vitality and Florsheim 
lines. The downstairs floor is be- 
ing used for stock storage but will 
be turned into selling space later. 
Store manager Ben Weiss formerly 
owned his own store in the Bronx. 


The Coward Shoe has opened 
unit No. 18 in a residential section 
of New York’s east side, at Third 
Ave. and 69th St. A store high- 
light is a 40 x 5-ft. mural in the 
mezzanine children’s department, 
painted by Josef Presser. Besides 
men’s, women’s and children’s 
shoes, the store has a special line 
for teenagers and young matrons. 


Pearson’s clothing store in 
Coeur d’Alene, Ida., is expanding 
its shoe department to cover a 
2,500-sq.-ft. area. Manager Jack 
Fisher is adding a section of chil- 
dren’s fitting chairs in addition to 
those already in use for men and 
women. According to Fisher, the 
department is the only one in the 
area operating on self-service and 
open stock principles. “This is 
very effective, especially with 











More than 12,000 pairs of shoes for the family, arranged by style and size, are on display 
in new GEM International membership discount department store in Omaha, Neb. Store 
officials say more than 40,000 persons registered during three-day grand opening. The 


giant mart covers 115,000 sq. ft., 


offers parking space for 1,500 cars. 


The GEM network 


covers I! cities, with new stores planned for Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Milwaukee 


and Kansas City (its second unit) in 1962, and for San Jose, Calif., 


and Baltimore this 


year. A second Denver store opened during October. 


women,” he comments. “It takes 
a little longer to keep the stock 
straightened up, because people 
handle it and misplace it, but this 
is more than compensated for by 
the increase in turnover and sav- 
ing in fitting time.” 


King’s Department Stores, Inc., 
a national self-service chain with 
leased shoe departments, hopes to 
expand from 14 stores to 27 within 
a year. New stores will open soon 
in Denver, Meriden, Conn.; Day- 
ton, O.; Fitchburg, Mass., and 





Special 
BUNION 

and Hallux 
Valgus last. 
Soft black Kid, 
no irritating. 
seams. 

Hides bulge. 





ample tread, 

supremely 

comfortable to 

the most sensitive foot. 
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MOST COMPLETE LINE OF BASIC SHOES... 


GREATEST SELECTION OF TESTED LASTS... 
COMFORTABLE FIT FOR EVERY TYPE OF FOOT! 


3 Dr. Scholl Factories 
to serve you! 


it takes more than style, size or price 
to satisfy a ‘problem foot'’ cus- 
tomer! But put on a shoe that fits 
the individual foot, allows it to func- 


tion freely, and you not only havea | 


satisfied customer buta loyal friend. 
Dr. Scholl manufactures the most 
complete line of basic shoes... 
helps you solve your customer's fit- 
ting problems! Custom craftsman- 
ship, above average mark-up, im- 
mediate shipment. Order now. 


WORLD’S LARGEST IN-STOCK 
SIZE RANGE 


MEN'S, some styles 5 to 16, AAA- | 


EEEEEEE. 
— » 2% to 13, AAAAA-EEEE 


Complete catalog on request. 


THE SCHOLL MFG. CO., INC. 
213 W. SCHILLER, CHICAGO, ILL. 
62 W. 14TH, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
3223 E. 46TH, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Exclusive 
hand-pegged 
arch will never 
break down. 
Smart styles over 
full-tread last. 





BUILT-UP » ARCH 


Or. Scholl's all leather ARCH-LIFT Sandals 
for men, women and children. Built-in metal 
support, molded sole, cupped heel. Gives a 
real ‘lift’, prevents stress and strain. 





Portsmouth, N. H. In offering to 
sell 500,000 shares of common 
stock recently, the firm disclosed 
that shoes, wearing apparel and 
millinery account for about 60 
per cent of its gross sales. 

- e e 

Rayburn Men’s Wear, E! Paso, 
Tex., has leased the men’s shoe de- 
partment of its suburban stores in 
Fox Plaza and Sunrise Center to 
Lee Mason. The lessee said he 
plans to increase the number of 
lines carried. 

oe a - 

Eagen’s Fashion Shoe Salon, 
sixth in a southern California 
group, has debuted on Los An- 
geles’ Wilshire Boulevard in the 
heart of the “Miracle Mile” shop- 
ping area. Personalized service 
and expert fitting are emphasized, 
and the salon is conceded in local 
retail circles to be one of the most 
spacious and attractively appointed 
in that part of California. Decor 
follows a Versailles theme, with 
elaborate crystal chandeliers pro- 
viding soft lighting, and a gold and 
white color scheme carried out in 
the wall-to-wall carpeting and 40 
silk-covered chairs. 


Eagen’s stores are operated and 
co-owned by individual managers 
in Ventura, Inglewood, Buena 
Park, Anaheim and East Anaheim, 
Calif. 

2 - a 

Standard Shoe Store of In- 
glewood, one of southern Cali- 
fornia’s first discount family shoe 
stores, has reopened after an ex- 
tensive remodeling which tripled 
stock and sales space. The store 
features a self-service policy but 
maintains a staff of 20 fitters to 
assist. Standard Shoe Stores (there 
are three branches) operate on a 
seven days and six evenings sched- 
ule, and claim to offer California’s 
most complete size range and un- 
broken stock of name brands sell- 
ing at 25-50 per cent below usual 
retail prices. 

o . . 

Haggarty’s women’s fashion 
shop, newly opened in Lakewood, 
Calif., a Los Angeles suburb, has 
alloted some 3,000 sq. ft. of selling 
and stock space to a women’s shoe 
department. The 24-chair section 
is managed by Thomas Thornton, 
formerly on the shoe sales staff of 
Haggarty’s downtown Los Angeles 





the shoe with the magic cushion 


Here’s fit.. 


TWO FAST- SELLING 
STYLES TO BUILD 
YOUR PROFITS 


. style... comfort 
at prices to make you money! 


store. There are 10 units in the 


chain. 
e ~ om 
Fed Mart discount stores in San 
Diego and Anaheim, Calif., and 
Phoenix Ariz., have added men’s 
shoes to their stock. The depart- 
ments will be self-service., with 
one clerk on hand full-time to an- 
swer questions and assist with fit- 
tings. Each department will aver- 
age about 750 sq. ft. 


Fife’s Family Footwear, newly 
opened in Las Vegas, Nev., fea- 
tures an unusual pegboard display 
running the length of the store— 
permitting a view of the entire 
selection and allowing for speedier 
service. Owner-operators are Bob- 
bie Fife and Jerry Stayner. Stay- 
ner formerly operated shoe stores 
in Salt Lake City and San Diego. 


Sherman’s Shoes, Inc., a new 
family-type operation in Altus, 
Okla., will operate under the 
Brown Shoe Co. IRD program. 
Operator Carl Sherman also owns 
stores in Idabel and Midwest City, 
Okla., and Dallas. Jerry Purdum, 
former manager of the Hub 
Bootery in Miami, Okla., manages 
the Altus store. Featured are a 
men’s pre-selector unit and a 
large walk-in bag department. 





NEW DILUTER SET 


144 Colors from 48 Basic Dyes 


FREE 8-PAGE BOOKLET 
“How to Dye Fabric Shoes’ 


UNEXCELLED FIT AND COMFORT! 
Black elasticized calf, black calf 
bow, 47 last, 14/8 heel, rubber top 
lifts. Sized AAAA, AAA, AA, A, 6 
to 11; B, 4 to 11; C, D, 5 to 11, all 
IN-STOCK. A real value at $6.65 to 
retail profitably at $11.95! 


EVERETT & BARRON COMPANY 
166 Valley St., Providence, R.1. 





STAPLE COMFORT PUMP! Black 
elasticized kid, bow, black patent 
plug and tongue, 47 last, 14/8 heel, 
rubber top lifts. Sized AAAA, AAA, 
AA, A, 5 to 11; B, 4 to 11; C, 4% 
to 11; D, 5 to 11; EE, 5 to 10, all 
IN-STOCK. A steady seller at $6.35 
to retail profitably at $10.95! 


Write for IN-STOCK catalog! 


/ The P. HAGERTY SHOE co. 
“73 Years of Fine Shoe Craftsmanship" 


WASHINGTON C. H., OHIO 
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MEN WANTED 


For United Foot-so-Port Shoe 
Stores, Inc. Progressive National 
Retail Chain is looking for Top 
Notch Managers to operate ex- 
clusive stores selling one brand 
of shoes. 


The men who are selected for 
managing exclusive Foot-so-Port 
Shoe Stores must know how to 
adapt themselves to a uniform 
plan of merchandising, stock and 
budget control. Latest data on 
modern shoe merchandising is 
furnished through a central of- 
fice where constant research is 
carried on. 


The growing demand for high- 
caliber men to operate exclusive 
Foot-so-Port Shoe Stores pre- 
sents one of the most unusual op- 
portunities open to experienced 
Shoe Salesmen. 


Are YOU the man 
we are looking for? 


Have you had at least three 
years experience selling quality 
shoes? Do you have a thorough 
knowledge of fitting? Do you 
have a pleasing personality and 
enjoy good health? Are you am- 
bitious and willing to work hard? 
Would you relocate if necessary? 
No investment required. 


If your qualifications measure 
up to the requirements listed, we 
should like to have you write giv- 
ing complete information about 
yourself to Mr. George Howie. 


UNITED 
FOOT-SO-PORT SHOE STORES, INC. 
OCONOMOWOC, WISCONSIN 
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Retail Personnel 


Departments... 


SAKS-34th ST., New York—Ap- 
pointed Lawrence H. Kaplan buyer of 
men’s shoes and also luggage. He was 
formerly with Stern’s, Namm Loeser’s 
and Bloomingdale’s. 


THALHIMERS, Richmond, Va.— 
Promoted Sigmund Gershman to buy- 
er of fourth-floor junior shoes. 


ZODY’S DISCOUNT DEPART- 
MENT STORE, Northridge, Calif.— 
Appointed Dudley Gilbert manager of 
the self-service family shoe depart- 
ment. David Singer is shoe buyer for 
the four-store Los Angeles area chain. 


Chains... 


BAKER’S SHOES, St. Louis—Ap- 
pointed Robert A. Sims manager of 
a San Antonio, Tex., store, at 510 E. 
Houston St. He has been with Edison 
Bros. Stores, Inc., parent firm of 
Baker’s, for 16 years. 


A. S. BECK SHOE CORP., New 
York—Appointed Irving Beckman a 
buyer for Astra Shoes, Inc., discount 
division of Beck. He was formerly 
with Felsway Shoe Corp. 


JACOBSON’S, INC., Jackson, Mich. 
—Promoted Gale Crispell from man- 
ager of the Youngtimer and children’s 
shoe departments in the Jackson store 
to central buyer of children’s shoes 
for all nine Jacobson’s stores. 


KARL’S SHOES, Los Angeles— 
Appointed Edward Mateyka manager 
of a new store in Mount Pleasant 
Shopping Center, San Jose, Calif. He 
formerly managed the Market Street 
store in San Francisco. 

Appointed Kenneth Wilhite man- 
ager of a new store in Lompoc Shop- 
ping Center, Lompoc, Calif. He for- 
merly managed the Coalinga, Calif., 
store. 

Appointed Charles Kaller manager 
of the Oxford Plaza Shopping Center 
store, Tucson, Ariz. He formerly 
managed the downtown Tucson store. 


SHOE CORP. OF AMERICA, Co- 
lumbus, O.—Appointed Manny E. 
Smith acting manager of a Schiff’s 
store in Mansfield, O., replacing Wil- 
liam Raider, who moved to Canton, O. 
Smith is a district manager for Shoe 
Corp. 


Other retailers... 


GUYMON SHOE STORE, Guymon, 
Okla.—Appointed Dean Abla man- 
ager. He was formerly assistant man- 
ager of Oliver’s Shoe Store in Guy- 
mon. 


WOHL SHOE CO., St. Louis— 
Transferred Russell (Bud) Anderson 
from Younkers’ branch store coordi- 
nator in Des Moines, Iowa, to an as- 
sistant division manager at the St. 
Louis headquarters. 





Get a Tighter Grip 
on the 


Boot Market 
with 


GODING 


Kangaroo 
Wellingtons 


Here’s a Wellington Boot that will build 
a whole new group of customers for you. 
It is built from genuine imported Kanga- 
roo leather, the lighest, softest, most 
durable leather known. And it has a 
black crepe Squee Gee sole that grips 
wet surfaces with uncanny tenacity. 


This makes the Goding Kangaroo 
Wellington ideal for wearing on slippery 
boat decks, wet docks, or anywhere 
your customers encounter slippery or 
uncertain footing. Show it to your 
boating customers and you'll sell it in 
quantity ... because, unlike most 
Kangaroo boots, the Goding Kangaroo 
Wellington is made to sell at a popular 
price with a full mark-up for you. 


Write today for 
full-color catalogue of the 
entire Goding line. 


* 


GOODING 
BOOTS 


INC. 
PARIS, ILLINOIS 
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Buyers warm to chill weather, push volume 


A few stores report sales 
even with last year, but 
most are showing big in- 
creases in fall lines. 


CHICAGO 


Chilly weather put an impetus to 
shoe spending here. Although most 
categories benefited, there was 
special activity in men’s and chil- 
dren’s shoes. One department store 
buyer confessed he was forced to 
size up girls’ nylon suede and sad- 
dle styles at the last moment be- 
cause of unexpected depleted stocks. 

Buying in women’s shoes is also 
humming, but it is propelled more 
toward comfort and casual lines 
than toward fashion shoes. Black 
suede, though, is a standout, es- 
pecially in opera pumps with simple 
peau de soie trims. Action is also 
strong in black, otter, muted green, 
and mulberry flatties with 8/8 
stacked leather heels. 

The demand for these styles, now 
extended to include older women, 
has forced many dealers to put 
them on their re-order lists. Spice 
colored brushed leathers with over- 
lays over tapered toes are also on 
the rise. 

Noteworthy is the strong appeal 
the crescent toe is having over the 
squared toe. Many dealers go so far 
as to say that the crescent or oval 
toe will be the fashion preference 
in the futvre. The 18/8 heel has 
definitely established itself as the 
fashion favorite. 


Denver: Selling all even 
to 10% ahead of ’60 pace 


Even with last year to 10 per 
cent ahead was the selling record 
of shoe retailers in the Denver area 
as they looked back on October and 
early November. A few buyers re- 
ported a little letup in canvas foot- 
wear; others said sneakers and can- 
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vas shoes for teenagers and chil- 
dren were still in big demand. 

Opened shoes (open shanks, tiny 
side straps, opened-up treatments) 
are in growing demand, pointing to 
a trend in this type of shoe by late 
winter and early spring. Double 
and 2% needles are still outselling 
squared and tapered toes in most 
stores. 

With the opening of the hunting 
and ski seasons in the mountains, 
men’s stores reported volume busi- 
ness in these lines. In men’s shoes, 
slipons continue to be No. 1, browns 
outselling blacks. Heavier grain 
leathers in eyelet styles and guan- 
tone styling were also selling in 
volume. Teenage boys still prefer 
moccasins for school and play, soft 
Italian type shoes for dress. 

Poor deliveries continue to be a 
bugaboo among many retailers. Al- 
though weather continued mild into 
November, boots were selling in vol- 
ume in several quality stores among 
teenage and career girls and young 
suburbanites. 


Baltimore: Most stores 
running even, at least 


Although Baltimore retailers are 
only vaguely enthusiastic over re- 
cent business, most seem to be 
running at least even with last year. 
September business was off, but an 
increase in October puts sales for 
the year a bit ahead of 1960. 

Occasional periods of cool weath- 
er have spurred activity in women’s 
departments. Snow boots of all 
types are beginning to move; casual 
boots at $4 and $5 have done well. 
Italian loafers and skimmers are 
selling steadily. 

Among younger customers, the 
square toe flat is very popular. It is 
selling fairly well in dress shoes, 
but retailers expect the crescent to 
be more popular by spring. 

Men’s departments, although 
holding their own, are not breaking 


any records. Heavier shoes are in 
demand; black, brown and black- 
olive the important colors. Guan- 
tone stitching is popular in both 
slipons and ties. This is true also 
in boys’ departments. Here, boxer 
toe slipons are selling better than 
ever. 

Cool days have increased busi- 
ness in girls’ departments, too, with 
good sales recently of black nylon 
velvet, in both oxfords and dress 
shoes. 

Sneakers continue to outsell al- 
most everything. In Baltimore, the 
color is white, for boys and girls. 


Twin Cities: Sales range 
from fair to very good 


Business ranged from fair to very 
good at department stores and spe- 
cialty shops at Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. Several buyers and depart- 
ment managers said that volume 
had not been as big as in the pre- 
vious month. A couple others said 
that sales had held up well, but in 
one instance it was spurred on by 
a sale event. 

Greatest volume in women’s foot- 
wear was in black calf, followed by 
brown calf. Interest in black suede 
picked up, and there also were calls 
for royal blue suedes. Fabrics also 
came to the front with both black 
and colored failles and peau de soie 
showing some activity. 

The shoe buyer for a St. Paul 
specialty store said that he had 
done very well with an antique 
otter calf in both high and mid-heel 
with a matching handbag. He also 
pointed out that there was some in- 
terest in black olive and that gold 
was selling very well for evening 
wear mainly in a high (23/8) heel 
and tapered toe. 

Although it varied from store to 
store, generally the high 21/8 heel 
sold best and the double needle toes. 
There was still some interest in 
square toes, although it seemed to 
be waning. One buyer declared that 
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most of his square toe sales were 
“mainly out of curiosity.” Square 
toes were moving best in mid and 
flat-heel styles. 

A few tapestry shoes also were 
sold by a Minneapolis specialty 
store, but in high and mid-heels. 
This same store also reported in- 
terest in stained glass velvet foot- 
wear. 


Boston: Pickup good, 
report most retailers 


Most retailers reported a sub- 
stantial pickup in sales during the 
past few weeks, especially those 
catering to the female trade. Most, 
however, are registering disap- 
pointment over the fact that cold- 
weather footwear is getting little 
attention, which is abnormal for 
this period in New England. They 
feel the prevailing warm weather 
has affected this type of buying. 

Extensive advertising has had 
little effect on the retailers’ at- 
tempts to get the square toe styles 
into the local style parade. The 
crescent-toe styles are also being 
cautiously avoided here. 

Soft leather casuals and the 
double needles on medium heels are 
still the popular ladies’ choice. 
Some suburban stores are report- 
ing that black suedes with leather 
trims are starting to sell in small 
quantities. 


St. Louis: Extra burst 
heartens women’s stores 


Women’s shoe stores and depart- 
ments in downtown St. Louis have 
profited from an extra burst of 
business. 

Downtown shoemen enjoyed ex- 
cellent sales pace and traffic during 
“Festival days.” One major buyer 
pointed out that “the woman who 
was in the market for new fall 
shoes came, saw and bought.” Brisk 
moving patterns included varia- 
tions of the Jourdan pump on cham- 
pagne-glass heels; square - toed 
black tailored suit shoes on 8/8 
and 12/8 heels; pointed toe spiked 
heel pumps with gold - trimmed 
bows; and otter calf stacked 17/8 
pumps with black luggage stitch- 
ing. Colorwise, perfed brushed pig 
suit pumps in rust, deep green and 
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bright mustard tones went well at 
two stores. 


San Francisco: Heat dims 
early-fall buying trends 


Sales are continuing to go ahead 
of last year’s records with most 
shoe departments reporting in- 
creases of from five to 10 per cent. 
An unusual spell of hot weather for 
this time of the year, with tempera- 
tures in the 90’s, slowed things up 
for a few days, but business 
bounced right back again as soon 
as it was over. 

Sales promotions are the most 
“customer minded” in their ap- 
proach that prospective buyers have 
seen in years. The whole stress 
seems to be in offering the cus- 
tomer a wide variety so that she 
can find just what she really wants. 


New York: Sales rise 
in spite of warm weather 


Shoe business in New York has 
picked up—and in spite of the con- 
tinuous warm weather, sales have 
increased 10 to 15 per cent for pop- 
ular-price shoe stores, gone slightly 
ahead for medium-price stores, and 
have been excellent for high-price, 
high-fashion shoe stores. 

Some retailers lay the credit for 
the increase on the stunning new 
styles which have caught New 
Yorkers’ eyes, on normal shoe 
needs, or on the reservoir of spend- 
able cash around. Probably, the in- 
crease is the result of a combina- 
tion of all three, and depending on 
the price a particular retailer may 
charge for shoes, one or another of 
the factors may be important. 

But lagging for months, shoe 
sales are now a rather pleasant 
topic for the bedraggled New York 
shoe retailer. 

The lower-priced shoe stores are 
doing well too. Their sales reflect 
normal replacement. All black 
leather pumps, as a result, are the 
mainstay of sales. 


L. A.: Sales spotty; 
some up as much as 15% 


Business of Southern California 
shoe manufacturers was spotty in 
recent weeks, with some factories 


reporting conditions only fair or be- 
low average for this time of year, 
and others declaring them to be 
anywhere from “poor” to “very 
good.” 

A producer of medium- to high- 
priced women’s novelty shoes noted 
an uptrend in his business that was 
a 10 to 15 per cent improvement 
over last year. His factory is oper- 
ating full time with a full staff, and 
is expected to go into overtime 
within a month. 

A rubber footwear supplier said 
his factory is “booming” and ex- 
pects to increase its output. This 
verifies the complaint of a leading 
California manufacturer of a na- 
tionally known brand of leather 
flats and casuals, who said that his 
business has been hard hit by the 
growing popularity of sneakers and 
rubber-sole fabric footwear. 

He also blamed mushrooming dis- 
count operations that are “luring 
women away from long-established 
retail outlets,” a trend that creates 
repercussions in manufacturing 
circles. 


Milwaukee: Stores await 
brisk-weather increases 


Early fall footwear sales are 
about even with last year’s totals. 
Dealers claim that their volume is 
satisfactory, considering the lack of 
cold fall weather. 

Should wet, brisk weather ap- 
pear soon, Thanksgiving Day and 
pre-Christmas volume should show 
sharp upsurges. 

From a style standpoint, the top 
items continue to be black calf dress 
pumps with trim. Black suedes are 
in heaviest demand at the Smart- 
wear-Emma Lange shops. The 
double-needle toes are the steadi- 
est sellers in department stores. 
Specialty shops are still moving a 
big volume of the triple needles. 

Dealers all over town note an in- 
creasing demand for square toes. 
The demand is also growing, but 
at a slower pace, for oval and cres- 
cent toes. 

Despite the mild weather, down- 
town shops report a steady demand 
for boots and rainwear. 

Newest item, taking off at a swift 
pace, according to key department 
store buyers, is the combination 
brown and black dress numbers. 
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NEW PRODUCTS « RETAIL 





Steel shelving 


This sturdy steel shelving—Sem- 
co’s 1962 “Jiffy” Model—assembles 
quickly and easily without use of 
tools, bolts, nuts or screws. Com- 
ponent parts are fitted together 
and studs placed into keyhole slots 
to provide simplified assembly and 
rigid construction. Shelf heights 


are adjustable. 

Units are furnished in standard 
36-inch and 48-inch widths with 
12-inch shelf depth. Special widths 
available on request. “Jiffy” fea- 
tures storage capacity equal to 
Semco standard shelving, is recom- 
mended for use in shoe and depart- 
ment stores. SOURCE: Semco Co., 
Inc., 9th & Jefferson, Hermann, 
Mo. 


Hand embosser 


Small and lightweight yet rugged 
and functional, the new M-5 Tape- 
writer produces raised letter/nu- 
meral labels on % in. wide vinyl 
tape for pennies per label. Provides 
complete identification and labeling 
system in one simple-to-use tool. 
Makes raised white letters on 10 
different colors of self-adhering 
tapes for all types of office, indus- 
trial, laboratory, retail and other 
uses. 

The unit, which is magazine-fed, 
is made of lightweight aluminum 
alloy with nylon plastic letter/num- 


ber dial, can be easily handled by 


women as well as men. User merely 
dials letter or number and presses 
handle. Built-in cut-off blade trims 
finished label to exact size and latter 
can be applied instantly to almost 
any surface. Priced at $24.95. 
SOURCE: Dymo Industries, Inc., 
2950 Seventh St., Berkeley, Cal. 





THERE'S NEW BUSINESS 
IN SHOE BUSINESS WITH 


PACIFAN 


way 


ASK 


Pacifate is the famous shoe lining that clinches 


the sale! It’s the only lining approved by the National 





Foot Health Council... the only lining that’s na- 
tionally advertised! Millions of people know that 
Pacifate is the exclusive germicidal processed lining 
that prevents reinfection from athlete’s foot, retards 
foot odors, keeps leather soft and supple longer, 
prevents drying and cracking due to rot — and they 

want it! Get the profitable edge 

on competition . 





100% Dacron 
functional 


.. line your stitching. 


shoes with Pacifate! 


WAMSUTTA /rreive 


INDUSTRIAL FABRICS 
1430 B'way, New York 18, N. Y. 


PROTECTED 
LINING 


be 


KING BROTHERS SHOE CO. 
607 Shelby Street * Bristol, Tenn. 


Style #49-02...WAYFARER— 
Natural Rawhide leather, rolled 
top binding with cushion insert, 
one piece Garrison backstay, 
Pacifate lining, Rawhide 
lace, full cushion in- 

sole, 21-iron natural 

wedge cushion sole, 
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HONORED: Henry H. Rand, 
president of International Shoe 
Co., St. Louis, has received the 
shoe and allied 
industries’ award 
of the Joint De- 
fense Appeal of 
the American 
Jewish Commit- 
tee and the Anti- 
Defamation 
League of B’nai 
B’rith, in New 
York .. . Henry 
Berman, mer- oa 
chandise manager ENRY H. RAND 
of National Shoes, Inc., New York, 
will be honored Nov. 28 at a shoe 
industry dinner-dance in behalf of 
the Federation of Jewish Philan- 
thropies, at the Delmonico Hotel, 
New York... A “Silver Slipper” 
award and gold watch have been 
presented to Louis Tucker, man- 
ager of a Burt’s Shoe Store in San 
Francisco, marking 25 years of 
service with the chain. 

o * * 

NEW GRANDFATHER: Wil- 
liam Beifus, general merchandise 
manager of Karl’s Shoes, of Cali- 
fornia, became a first-time grand- 
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father when his daughter, Bar- 
bara (Mrs. Raymond Fausner), 
gave birth to an 8-lb. son in Los 
Angeles Oct. 4. 


MARRIED: Max L. Meltzer of 
the Hempstead Shoe Co., Inc., 
Hempstead, L. I., wholesalers, was 
wed Oct. 26 to Anna T. Brand in 
Temple Emmanuel, New York 
City. A dinner-reception followed 
in the Empire Room of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. 

ARTIST IN THE FAMILY: Oil 
paintings serving as a background 
in the men’s and women’s display 
windows of O’Connor’s Shoe Store, 
Emmetsburg, Iowa, are the work 
of Miss Kate O’Connor, daughter 
of the owners. She is majoring in 
art at the University of Iowa. 


STYLISTS AT SEMINAR: Four 
top shoe and leather stylists head- 
ed a “Shoes and Fashion Coordi- 
nation” seminar Oct. 31 at Phila- 
delphia’s Museum College of Art. 
Chairman was Heath Garver, 
Thomas B. Harvey Leather Co. 
Other speakers were Charline Os- 


good, Osgood Associates, and Mar- 
garet Clark and Jerry Miller, 
Margaret Jerrold, Inc. Nearly 100 
persons attended the seminar, part 
of a series presented by The Fash- 
ion Group of Philadelphia and 
titled “Under Our Fashion Wing.” 
oJ a e 

SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISER: 
Retailer Sam Sullivan, who oper- 
ates four shoe stores bearing his 
name in Laredo, Tex., has been 
honored for “success in radio ad- 
vertising.” The Texas Assn. of 
Broadcasters awarded him first 
place in the state in the 25,000- 
100,000 population category fol- 
lowing his nomination by station 
KVOZ. 

* e s 

FUND RAISERS: David W. 
Herrmann, executive vice-presi- 
dent of Melville Shoe Corp., will 
serve as 1961-62 chairman of the 
shoes division of the New York 
Arthritis and Rheumatism Founda- 
tion ... Spencer D. Oettinger, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of Miles 
Shoe Co., a Melville division, has 
been named chairman of the shoe 
division of the Federation of Jew- 
ish Philanthropies of New York. 
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GEORGE SHARP LANNOM III, 
49, president and owner of the 
Grinnell Shoe Co., Grinnell, Iowa, 
a maker of women’s and girls’ 
footwear; Oct. 21, in Grinnell, af- 
ter suffering a heart attack. 


JAMES A. MOGLE, 80, eastern 
Michigan sales representative for 
Dunham’s, a_ Brattleboro, Vt., 
wholesaler, and formerly a sales- 
man for Mishawaka Rubber Co., 
Inc., for many years; Oct. 13, in 
Detroit, after suffering a heart 
attack. 


JOHN P. BOYD, 60, a sales rep- 
resentative for International Shoe 
Co., who covered the Dallas-Ft. 
Worth, Tex., area for 39 years; re- 
cently, in Dallas. He was a mem- 
ber of Southwestern Shoe Travel- 
ers Assn. 


EDWARD J. WILLIAMS, owner 
of The Model, a men’s shoe and 
apparel store in Roswell, N. M., 
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for 50 years; recently, in Roswell, 
after a short illness. 


ALBERT G. SCHMID, 75, gen- 
eral manager of the old Excelsior 
Shoe Co., Portsmouth, O., and later 
an executive with Brown Shoe Co. 
in St. Louis; Oct. 8, in Portsmouth, 
after a long illness. 


SAMUEL F. LIPSKY, 69, pro- 
prietor of the Hub Shoe Store, 
Bangor, Me., for 40 years; Oct. 14, 
in Bangor. 


NATHAN SINGER, 45, manager 
of a Schiff’s store in Indianapolis, 
Ind., for 18 years; Oct. 9, in In- 
dianapolis. 


EMANUEL SWERDLING, 61, 
manager of Sunny’s Shoe Store, 
Scranton, Pa.; Oct. 19, in Scran- 
ton. 


MAX BROWN, 82, founder of 
the Brockton Shoe Trimming Co. 
and president for more than 50 
years; Oct. 1, in Cincinnati. He 
was a member of the Shoe and 
Leather Club of Cincinnati. 


ADAM SINN, 86, a former man- 
ufacturer of orthopedic shoes in 
Newark, N. J.; Oct. 15, in Chat- 
ham, Mass., after a long illness. 


BEN SHER, 57, operator of 
Harry’s Shoe Store, St. Louis, 
since 1942; Oct. 11, of a heart ail- 
ment. 


ABE KAPLAN, 66, who retired 
two years ago after 40 years in the 
shoe business in Newark, N. J.; 
Oct. 4, in Newark, of a heart ail- 
ment. 


LOUIS KUSHNER, 83, retired 
owner of a shoe store at 1752 W. 
57th St., Chicago; Oct. 8, in Chi- 
cago. 


I. ZESMER, 73, retired owner of 
a shoe chain in Dallas and Fort 
Worth, Tex.; Oct. 6, in Dallas, 
after a long illness. 


FRED A. McKENNON, 59, vice- 
president of the Dungan-Hood 
Leather Co., Boston; Oct. 16, in 
Boston. 
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NEWS AND TRENDS FROM THE MANUFACTURING AND ALLIED FIELDS 


European firms install “Moistrol’ units 
to speed and improve mulling and drying 


Two new “Moistrol Process” 
equipment units of latest design 
have just been shipped to England 
and Germany. This patented proc- 
ess, invented and designed by 
Formulast Corp.—a company re- 
cently set up by Bromfield Associ- 
ates, Boston industrial manage- 
ment firm—is a shoe factory trans- 
port system for rapid and uniform 
mulling and drying of shoes. 

The process not only sharply cuts 
processing time, but brings about 
appreciable improvement in quality. 

The two units have just been 
shipped to Kay Shoes, England, and 
Libelle Shoes, Germany. Kay Shoes 
already has two of the units, with 
three more on order—all for use 
in the company’s women’s factories. 
In November the company will re- 
ceive an additional three units for 
its men’s Goodyear welt factory. 


Kay Shoes is a subsidiary of 
Somervell Brothers, Ltd. The firm’s 
women shoes retail in the $13-$16 
range, and its men’s shoes in the 
$16-$22 range. The firm produces 
about 7,000 pairs daily. 

Libelle Shoes produces about 
5,000 pairs daily, retailing for $9 
to $14. The Moistrol Process unit 
is the first for this company, and 
replaces another transport system 
which Libelle has been using since 
1921. The Moistrol unit will proc- 
ess about 2,000 pairs a day. A sec- 
ond unit will be installed shortly. 

The Moistrol units sell for about 
$25,000 each. 


Vulcanized combat boot 
still in research stage 


A published report implying that 
the Army has shifted to a new, vul- 


canized combat boot has_ been 
strongly rebuked by Doug Swain, 
head of the footwear division of 
the Quartermaster Research and 
Engineering Command at Natick, 
Mass. 

The published statements came 
from Dr. Dale Sieling, scientific 
director of the Army QM Research 
and Engineering Command, at the 
recent Quartermaster General Com- 
manders’ Conference held in At- 
lanta. 

“Extensive research and experi- 
mentation is presently being con- 
ducted on a boot of this type,” 
Swain has emphasized, “but no de- 
cision or approval has been given 
by the Army yet. It’s possible we 
may get this type of combat boot 
in a year or more, but no instruc- 
tions have been received to procure 
this new shoe, even on a trial 
basis.” 


September and October 
production trail year ago 


Despite trade expectations of a 
fourth-quarter upturn at the fac- 
tory level, October shoe production 
was estimated at 2 per cent below 
last year’s level. 

The National Shoe Manufactur- 
ers Assn. predicted that the month’s 
output would total 46.6 million 
pairs compared with 47.5 million 
pairs in October, 1960. 

Output in September amounted 
to 47.2 million pairs, a 3 per cent 
decrease from the 48.9 million pairs 
of September, ’60, according to the 
U. S. Census Bureau. 

On the basis of Census Bureau 
figures for the first nine months 
and the NSMA estimate for Octo- 
ber, 10-month output totaled 497.4 


million pairs, down from 509.8 mil- 
lion pairs in the first 10 months 
last year. This is a decline of 2.4 
per cent. 

The September report showed 


One of two new “Moistrol Process" equipment sections in Boston warehouse, ready for 
shipment to Kay Shoes, England, and Libelle Shoes, Germany. The equipment, patented 
and designed by Formulast Corp., is a system for rapid and uniform drying of shoes on 
a special transport system. The long, tubular section is the mulling-drying portion, while 
the tracks at the far end are for the conveyor system with some 17 or 18 machines and 
operators positioned in sequence arrangement around it. 
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men’s dress and play shoe produc- 
tion of 6.5 million pairs, up 3 per 
cent, and women’s dress and work 
shoe output of 12.8 million pairs, 
down 12 per cent. Output of all 
other footwear was unchanged 
from a year ago. 


Record 335 million pairs 


seen for fall-winter '62 


The last half of 1962 will witness 
the greatest output in any six 
months in the industry’s history, 
the chairman of the Allied Shoe 
Products Show predicts. 

Irving R. Segal, who is also vice- 
president and general manager of 
Middletown Rubber Corp., expects 
the half-year total to reach 335 
million pairs. This would be 52 per 
cent of the year’s anticipated pro- 
duction, he said, for he predicts a 
total of 645 million pairs for all 
of 1962. 

Total wholesale value of 1962 
production should hit a new peak 
of $2.5 billion, Allied Show officials 
say. Of this, about $1.5 billion will 
be accounted for in the last six 
months’ output. Shoes for the fall- 
winter season, they point out, 
normally use more and better-grade 
materials and components, result- 
ing in higher average factory value 
per pair. 

Show officials expect the pros- 
pects for a boom season to spur at- 
tendance at the Dec. 3-5 Allied 
Show in the New York Trade Show 
Bldg. 


NESLA training draws 


Capacity attendances 


The New England Shoe and 
Leather Assn.’s foreman training 
program, now in its second year, 
has sessions filled to capacity in 
Maine and Massachusetts, accord- 
ing to Maxwell Field, executive 
vice-president. 

Member companies have shown 
such interest in the program that 
the NESLA Committee on Indus- 
trial Management, which is respon- 
sible for the establishment of these 
sessions, feels they now are a per- 
manent part of the association’s 
overall management program. 

The current sessions are being 
conducted weekly in Portland, Me., 
and Framingham, Mass. The pro- 
gram consists of 10 weekly meet- 
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Name brands and service-type 
retailing: neglected areas? 


Makers of branded lines fail to take proper advantage 
of the power of their brands, claimed William A. Rossi, 
executive editor of the RECORDER, in a talk before the 
Footwear Manufacturing Credit Group in New York Nov. 6. 

He called for an educational campaign on behalf of 
brands, and a similar effort by service-type retailers regard- 
ing the services they offer. Here are excerpts: 


Branded line shoe manufacturers, 
along with service-type shoe stores 
and shoe departments, stand serious 
chance of losing the race because 
they’re continuing to use only a 
small portion of their potential fire- 
power. Many are fighting a bow- 
and-arrow war in an atom-bomb age. 

Branded manufacturers aren’t get- 
ting anywhere near full-strength use 
of the power of their national 
brands. And shoe retailers are short- 
changing themselves on the poten- 
tial sell-values of their services, 
along with their national brands. 
While they are operating only in 
relatively low gear, their high- 
geared competition, powered by low 
prices in discount and self-service 
operations, is moving at a much 
faster pace. 

Nationally branded lines continue 
to place almost all emphasis on ex- 
posure of their brand names. They’re 
mistakingly assuming that exposure 
is the road to success of a brand 
name. 

Meanwhile they’ve placed little or 
no emphasis on the functional con- 
cept of a national brand—what a 
brand name stands for, what it 
means to the retailer and the con- 
sumer. They’ve fallen into the trap 
of taking all this vital information 
for granted, and have lost ground 
because of it. 

Nationally branded shoe lines need 
a powerful new image to make the 
national brand and its merchandise 
come alive as a meaningful thing. 
What’s needed is a forceful cam- 
paign of education concerning na- 
tional brands. Needed is strong and 
frequent restatement regarding such 
basic questions as: 

How does a national brand differ 
from the unbranded or the private 
label? 

What is the merchandise value 
difference of the national brand as 
against the unbranded and private 
label—the value to the retailer as 
well as to the consumer? 

Branded lines have lost much be- 
cause they’ve assumed too much— 


have assumed that their assets are 
known and appreciated. A costly re- 
sult of this faulty assumption has 
been a steady movement toward 
nameless merchandise. This can and 
will be halted when branded lines 
do more educational selling of the 
built-in values of the brand name 
itself. 

Service-type retailers have per- 
mitted themselves to backslide into 
the same assumption-lined trap. 
They’ve assumed that consumers 
know and appreciate the differences 
between services and non-services. 
This assumption is costing service- 
type retailers tens of millions of 
dollars in lost footwear sales as 
consumers flock to non-service stores 
because the strong image of low 
prices shines brighter than the weak 
image of services. 

Service-type retailers need to 
make a hard, realistic appraisal of 
what has long been nebulously called 
and known as “services.” They must 
ask of themselves and their own op- 
erations such questions as: 

What kind of services? 

How many specific kinds of serv- 
ices? 

How much of each kind of serv- 
ice? 

How good each kind of service? 

But “how good” the services are 
is as important as “how much.” A 
great reappraisal of the genuine 
knowledge and practice of shoe fit- 
ting is badly needed to erase much 
of the confusion and contradiction 
of practices now existing. Also, a 
store boasting “service” is a farcical 
contradiction when one salesman is 
attempting to wait on three cus- 
tomers at once. 

And most of all, service-type 
stores need a powerful campaign of 
educational selling regarding the 
services they offer. Else how can 
they hope to re-establish the distinc- 
tion between service and non-serv- 
ice, and bring about a greater cus- 
tomer appreciation in this distinc- 
tion that will strengthen customer 
attraction to service-type stores? 
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ings of three hours each evening, 
including dinner. Upon completion 
of the course each foreman is 
awarded a certificate which enti- 
tles him to enter a more advanced 
group at a later date. 


Underhill assails undue 
emphasis on credit rating 


“The credit man who boasts that 
he hasn’t had a single credit loss 
in a year is costing his company 
many dollars of sales.” 

So said Frank T. Underhill, sales 
manager of Air-Tred Shoe Corp., 
in an address to the Footwear Man- 
ufacturing Credit Group in New 
York. 

Underhill contended that the 
credit rating is “one of the most 
misleading yardsticks used in busi- 
ness. Most frequent abuses of terms 
and discounts,” he said, “are the 
so-called AAA-1 rated accounts.” 

While these accounts get pref- 
erential treatment, he said, a re- 
tailer “who has been in business 


for 17 years, in the same location, 
and because of undercapitalization 
takes 45 to 60 days to pay and 
earns a fourth-column rating,” will 
have his order rejected. 

In rejecting it, Underhill 
charged, the credit man is losing 
sales for his company—‘“sales that 
would allow him to build up his re- 
serves to help deserving accounts. 
Someone else is going to sell this 
account. 

“It is my belief,” said Underhill, 
“that one of the ways that the 
credit man can help to get more 
shoes sold is to work more closely 
with both the sales department and 
the customer... 

“Pretty nearly all of the key ac- 
counts on your books had to have 
help somewhere along the line. Very 
few were born with the kind of 
money it takes to finance a success- 
ful retail operation. If it weren’t 
for the manufacturer’s help, there 
would be very few successful re- 
tailers.” 

But Underhill added: “If it 
weren’t for tight-fisted, avaricious 


credit men, there would not have 
been so many failures either. 

“Many of these retailers didn’t 
have to fail. The thing that was 
missing was faith.” 


Slipper maker acquired 


Charles Shulman of Allied- 
Hampshire Footwear Corp. an- 
nounced the acquisition of Comfort 
Slipper Co., of Fitchburg, Mass. 
The slipper company will con- 
tinue to make the same type of 
vulcanized footwear as in the 
past, but its operations will be 
integrated with Allied-Hampshire 
operations. 


Genesco sells Tiffany 


Genesco, Inc., has sold its 52 per 
cent interest in Tiffany & Co., 
Fifth Avenue (New York) jewelry 
and silverware concern, for a price 
reported in excess of $80 a share. 
About 70,000 shares were involved. 


W. Maxey Jarman, chairman of 
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SALES CLINCHERS 


Behind every Bontex insole product are the 
most exhaustive research and the highest standards 


SAME DAY SERVICE 


ON 


cs) majorette 
boots 


Made to specifications of official 


in the shoe industry today. Result: A constant flow drill teams and bands. Top 


of new and improved innersole materials for every 
process in every price range. That’s why more and 
more shoe men — both here and abroad — are 
specifying Bontex insoles for the shoes they make 


or sell. 


Better shoes through better shoe materials 


Bonte x: 


INNERSOLES 


BONDED FIBERS, Inc. BUENA VISTA, VIRGINIA 


5122—Sizes 
izes 4-9 


Sizes 4-9 
*Size 10 





*6323L (Littleway) 
35¢ extra 


BERNED SHOE COMPANY 
207 Essex Street, Boston 11, Massachusetts 


quality—made on boot lasts. 


5iti—Sizes 5!/-8...$4.00 
5121—Sizes 8!/2-12. .$4.20 
12!/o-3. .$4.45 
ser (Stitch down) 


No Service 
Charge for 
Small Orders 
Extra Colored 
Tassels, 25¢ pr. 
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Genesco, said his company’s man- 
agement “felt that Tiffany falls 
outside our normal sphere of inter- 
est in the apparel and footwear 
fields.’ Genesco is both a manufac- 
turer and a retailer. 

Tiffany was sold to a group 
headed by Walter Hoving, chair- 
man of Tiffany & Co. 


Geo. E. Keith Co. bought 


by investment banker 


Control of Geo. E. Keith Co., 
Brockton, Mass., manufacturer-re- 
tailer, has been bought by Louis C. 
Lerner, president of Lerner & Co., 
Inc., Boston investment banking 
firm. 

Lerner, a long-time director of 
the Keith Co., purchased the stock 
of Jean R. Keith, president of the 
company, members of his family 
and associates, for an undisclosed 
sum of cash. 

The Keith firm, founded in 1874, 
operates some 50 retail stores and 
leased departments, principally in 
the Midwest, Southwest and Pacific 
Coast areas. Its Walk-Over shoes 
are also sold in several hundred 
other stores. 

Lerner’s statement said steps 
will be taken to strengthen the 
company. 

Lerner will serve as chairman of 
the board and treasurer, and Her- 
bert Greif, formerly of Grand 
Union’s Grandway division, will be 
president. Jean Keith will remain 
a director. 

Robert H. Fessler and Clarence 
R. Nowack, vice-presidents since 
1954, will continue in those posts. 


New Mo. firm turns out 
promotional slippers 


A new St. Louis firm, Doeco 
Corp., is now in production, making 
women’s promotional slippers to re- 
tail in the $4-$5 range. 

Incorporators include Sheldon 
Waldman, president, formerly pres- 
ident of Sheldon Handbags of Dis- 
tinction; Charles M. Blankmann, 
secretary - treasurer, president of 
Charles M. Blankmann, Inc., makers 
of bows; and Jack Dalton, vice- 
president, president and general 
manager of Jac’ Juliette, St. 
Joseph, Mo. 
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The slippers are being manufac- 
tured at the Blankmann factory, 
2341 S. Broadway, St. Louis, with 
output scheduled to hit 1,000 pairs 
daily by early December. 

According to Sheldon Waldman, 
Doeco Corp. is currently concen- 
trating on holiday-type slippers, 
including indoor-outdoor booties, 
soft-sole pairs, velvets, leopards and 
other festive fabrics. Prints, bur- 
laps and a variety of colorful fab- 


rics are slated for spring pro- 
motion. 


Contract to Goodrich 


B. F. Goodrich Co.’s Aero Space 
and Defense Products division, Ak- 
ron, O., has been awarded a $1,150,- 
000 contract by the Navy Depart- 
ment’s Aviation Supply Office for 
various types and quantities of de- 
icer boots. 








LESS TIME 
at the Fitting Stool... 


Satisfied Customers 


(TM) 


the MERLIN oy 


Yes ... thanks to an inspired soling 
process that molds a sole and heel 
unit directly to an exact last... 
you can now sell shoes that 
REALLY FIT! 


The new MERLIN Direct Pressure 
Molding process is such an im- 
provement over all other methods 
of vulcanizing that today’s finest 
looking, fitting and wearing foot- 
wear is made by this method. 


As actual reproductions of exact 
lasts, MERLIN-made shoes retain 
shape better. They also wear longer, 
seal out moisture far more effec- 
tively. Extra flexible . . . or sturdy 
... to suit shoe types. 


SAVE FITTING TIME ... PLEASE CUSTOMERS! 
Get all the FACTS 
on the MERLIN Process . .. TODAY! 


Write for FREE booklet: 
“How to SELL More and Better Shoes 
the MERLIN way” 


C.1.C. MACHINERY, INC. 


U.S. Distributors of Articor Leatherboard 
610 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Mass. 
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How much has improved tech- 
nology in the shoe industry really 
saved on the costs of shoemaking 
and the prices of shoes? 

While the industry has recog- 
nized and talked about “savings” 


How technology 


swers have been unearthed. What 
is revealed should prove astound- 
ing to the industry. For example, 
and largely as a result of im- 
proved technology between 1950 
and 1960, the consequent savings 


To put it another way, if there 
had been no important changes in 
shoe industry technology, from 
1950 to 1960, it would today be 
costing the shoe manufacturers 


$134 million a year more to make 
their shoes; it would be costing 
the shoe retailers $150 million 
more a year to buy them; and it 
would be costing the consumers 
$350 million more for their annua! 
shoe bill. 

But the cumulative figures are 
even more staggering. How much, 


have been as follows: 
1) For shoe manufacturers, 
an annual costs saving today 
of $134 million. 
2) For shoe retailers, an an- 
nual saving of $150 million in 
wholesale prices. 
3) For consumers, an annual 
saving of $350 million. 


stemming from technical ad- 
vances, there have remained sev- 
eral missing links, among them: 
1) How much cost or price 
saving for the manufacturer, 
the retailer, the consumer? 
2) How and where have these 
savings been achieved? 
Now, for the first time, the an- 





1950 1960 CHANGE 





Shoe production 522 million 597 million 74.5 million (up 14.2%) 
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Employment (shoe production workers) 229,400 217,700 — 11,700 (down 5.1%) 





Avg. weekly hours per worker 36.9 36.3 —.6 (down 1.6%) 





Total annual man-hours worked 440 million 411 million —29 million (down 7.0%) 





Avg. hourly wages $1.14 $1.59 +45¢ (up 39%) 





Total annual wages (all workers) $502 million $651 million $149 million (up 29.7%) 





Avg. man-hour output (pairs) 1.18 1.38 +20¢ (up 17%) 





Avg. annual per-man output (pairs) 2,277 +465 (up 20.4%) 





+40¢ (up 11.6%) 


Avg. factory value per pair $3.44 





Avg. retail selling price (40% markon) +67¢ (up 11.7%) 





Avg. labor cost per pair 

per prod:ction employee 

Avg. labor cost as % 

of avg. factory value per pair 


— 14¢ (down 13.4%) 





— (down 22.5%) 
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holds down shoe prices» =» 


in total, have manufacturers, re- 
tailers and consumers saved in 
the 1950-60 decade largely as a 
result of improved technology in 
the industry? We estimate these 
savings, on a conservative basis, 
to be: 

1) For manufacturers: 

million. 

2) For retailers: $900 million. 

3) For consumers: $1.5 bil- 

lion. 

The cumulative totals of sav- 
ings, year upon year, between 1950 
and 1960, have been enormous— 
and realized here for the first 
time. 


$700 


What kind of technology? 


“Technology” can be a loose, all- 
embracing term. So let’s clarify it 
as it’s applied in this article. We 
mean it as new or improved shoe- 
making machinery, equipment and 
devices. We mean it as new, im- 
proved or simplified components 
—heels, soles, counters, insoles, 
box toes, etc. We mean it in terms 
of more efficient factory layouts 
and production flow, such as via 
conveyors or transport systems. 
We mean it as improvements in 
individual operations or shoemak- 
ing techniques—such as shorter 
drying time and shorter time of 
the wood, or faster drying ce- 
ments, etc. We mean it in terms of 
new or improved constructions 
that speed up shoemaking time— 
such as via the vulcanizing and in- 
jection molding processes, or by 
the unit sole application, etc. 

The obvious end result of this 
combination of the many factors 
involved in “improved technology” 
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has been speedier production with 
improved quality at lower cost. 

Let’s take shoe machinery, for 
example. Today we have many ma- 
chines capable of doing two or 
three operations with one opera- 
tor, as against two or three ma- 
chines and operators required a 
decade ago. We also have ma- 
chines which speed up the actual 
output of work. The end result: 
lower labor costs and faster out- 
put, concluding in lower costs. 

Here are a few specific exam- 
ples of such machines in use to- 
day, but not in use a decade back, 
that have resulted in definite effi- 
ciencies: 


1) Reducer and Rougher: Lev- 
els, reduces shank, reduces fore- 
part, roughs marginal area. This 
four-operation machine produces 
3,000 pairs in an 8-hour day, and 
requires less skill on the opera- 
tions. 

2) Sole-Attaching Press: Lays 
sole and breast flap in one opera- 
tion. This was previously accom- 
plished separately by sole-attach- 
ing, heel-attaching and _ breast 
flap-laying. 

3) Toe Grinder and Bottom 
Rougher: Both operations now 
with one machine and one opera- 
tor, previously required two ma- 
chines and two operators. 
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4) Sole and Heel Buffing Ma- 
chine: One machine, one opera- 
tor, one handling. Previously re- 
quired two of each. 

5) Toe-Lasting with Hot Melt 
Attachment: No reduction in op- 
erations or operators, but hot melt 
speeds up setting of lasted toe so 
more pairs per operator are pro- 
duced. 

All those machines are by 
Compo Shoe Machinery Corp. A 
typical sample group of new or 
improved machines by United Shoe 
Machinery Corp., with actually 
tested productivity increases, 
gives further emphasis to the 
premise of advance through tech- 
nology. 

1) Thermo Cementing and Fold- 
ing Machine: This combines ce- 
menting and folding operations 
(formerly requiring two machines 
and two operators—and now only 
one of each), and virtually elim- 
inates drying. Result: 25 per cent 
increase in productivity. 

2) Automatic Welt Toe-Lasting 
Machine: This applies the toe wire 
automatically (an operation for- 
merly done by hand). Result: 50 
per cent increase in productivity. 

3) Hytronic Cutting Machine: 
10-15 per cent productivity in- 
crease. 

4) Forepart Cement Lasting 
Machine: 100 per cent productiv- 
ity rise. 

5) Power Toe-Lasting Machine 
(Model B): 20 per cent productiv- 
ity rise. 

6) Cement Toe-Lasting Ma- 
chine: 200 per cent increase in 
productivity. 

7) Inseam Sewing Machine 
(Model D): 20 per cent increase in 
productivity. 

8) Cement Sole and Breast Flap 
Attaching Machine: 30-35 per cent 
increase. 

Keep in mind that the lists cited 
here are simply a small sample of 
the new or improved machines 
that have played a role in stepping 
up shoemaking efficiency and qual- 
ity. Scores of other machines have 
been introduced over the past 
decade by the shoe machinery pro- 
ducers as a whole, and the total 
makes an extremely impressive re- 
sult in terms of increased produc- 
tivity. 
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And also keep in mind that we 
are speaking only of machines. 
The contributions to improved pro- 
ductivity have come on a major 
scale from other areas, such as 
new and improved components, 
transport equipment, smaller me- 
chanical devices, simplified shoe- 
making techniques, new factory 
layouts for more efficient produc- 
tion flow, new or improved con- 
structions, etc. 


The productive results 


In one table we see in graphic 
detail the changes in many of the 
influential factors involved in shoe 
production and costs. For example, 
between 1950 and 1960 we’ve had 





PRODUCT MIX 
SHIFT IN SHARE OF 
WOMEN’S SHOE MARKET 
BY PRICE LINES, 1953-59 

Wholesale 
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1953 
$1.20 
or less 


4.5% 
$1.21- 
$2.40 28.0 
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3.9% 
27.7 
35.0 


21.6 
11.8 


$4.21- 
$7.20 24.4 
$7.21&up 7.9 











a 14.2 per cent increase in shoe 
production with a 5.1 per cent de- 
cline in the number of required 
shoe production employees. In 
short, we’re making 75 million 
more pairs of shoes with almost 
12,000 fewer production em- 
ployees. 

This, of course, could be ac- 
complished simply by increasing 
the work week. But we find that 
these employees worked 29 million 
fewer hours (7 per cent less) in 
1960 than in 1950. 

If there had been no change in 
shoemaking technology between 
1950 and 1960, it would have re- 
quired 44,500 more production em- 
ployees at an added annual cost of 
$134 million for the shoe manufac- 
turers. 


Yet this tremendous annual sav- 
ing has been achieved despite the 
fact that over the decade shoe pro- 
duction wages have risen 39 per 
cent as against a “productivity” 
(average man-hour output in 
pairs) rise of only 17 per cent. 
Thus the wage-rate rise has been 
more than double the man-output- 
rate rise. Hence the gain in cost 
savings has not been at the ex- 
pense of labor or wages. 


Improved technology has been 
the potent force behind these guns. 
We see some other interesting re- 
sults of this. For example, while 
wages, 1950-1960, have increased 39 
per cent, average factory value per 
pair has risen only 11.6 per cent. 
While a portion of this may be at- 
tributed to a change in the “prod- 
uct mix,” most of the change has 
been due to improved technology. 

We see still another dramatic 
version of this. While shoe produc- 
tion wages rose 39 per cent, the 
average labor cost per pair declined 
13.4 per cent, and the average labor 
cost as a percentage of average fac- 
tory value per pair declined 22.5 
per cent. So, despite labor’s sub- 
stantial wage increase, wages are 
taking a smaller bite of the shoe- 
making dollar today than in 1950— 
thanks largely to improved tech- 
nology. 


Influence of ‘‘product mix” 


Much has been said and written 
about the influence of the so-called 
“product mix’”’ over the past decade. 
Presumably, two things are sup- 
posed to have happened over the 
past 10 years to have brought about 
lower shoemaking costs and hence 
a lowering of wholesale shoe prices. 
These two things are: 

(1) An increase in certain types 
of footwear requiring fewer opera- 
tions and lower costs, and a corre- 
sponding decline in types of shoes 
requiring more operations and 
costs. 

(2) An increase in the making 
and selling of shoes in the lower- 
price brackets. 

But analysis reveals a very strik- 
ing fact: The shift in the “product 
mix” has been nowhere as strong 
as supposed—and proves a far less 
influential force in the relatively 
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small rise in the cost of shoes and 
shoemaking. The powerful force 
that emerges as being very largely 
responsible for cost-savings in 
shoemaking is improved technology. 

We see one graphic example of 
this in the table. The rise in the 
production and sale of the category 
called “women’s playshoes and san- 
dals” is supposed to have weighted 
the scale more toward the lower 
priced shoes in women’s. But the 
figures reject this. Women’s play- 
shoes and women’s regular shves 
rose by the same percentages, 1950 
to 1960. But in pairage, women’s 
regular shoes increased by twice 
the number of women’s playshoes 
and sandals. 

We see another striking example 
in another table, which shows the 
share of women’s shoes in wholesale 
price categories, 1953 as compared 
with 1959. We see an actual decline 
in the share of lower price shoes, 
while the better-grade shoes have 
held their own. 

Thus we’ve seen no shifts of 
major importance in the so-called 
“product mix,” 1950 to 1960. 

And here we must ask some pro- 
vocative questions. 

We’ve seen that average factory 
value per pair over the past decade 
has risen by only 11.6 per cent, a 
remarkably small increase in the 
face of a decade of inflation. How 
much of this increase has been due 
to product mix, and how much to 
improved technology? Our esti- 
mate is that it’s improved technol- 


ogy three to one over the influence 
of the product mix. 

There has been some shift in the 
balance of various shoe construc- 
tions. For example, between 1950 
and 1960, welted shoes have 
dropped from 26.8 per cent of the 
total shoe output to 18.6 per cent; 
and stitchdowns have fallen from 
13.2 per cent to 8.6 per cent. Mean- 
while, cemented shoes have risen 
from 44.5 per cent to 57.5 per cent; 
and other shoe constructions (vul- 
canized, injection molded, etc.) 
have risen from zero to six per cent. 

Do these shifts in shoe construc- 
tions belong as part of the product 
mix or as part of improved tech- 
nology? If more of the newer types 
of constructions are being made 
and sold, then surely this isn’t by 
coincidence, such as through a shift 
in the product mix, but rather by 
design, because of improved tech- 
nology. The shift in the product 
mix becomes the consequence of im- 
proved technology, and is not an 
isolated influence standing by itself. 

The product mix shift has been 
going on for decades, and is not 
something of recent vintage, as so 
many have supposed. The change 
from high-top to low-cut shoes im- 
mediately following World War I 
was a shift in the product mix. So 
was the shift to lighter weight 
women’s shoes (away from McKays 
and welts to cements) beginning in 
the early Thirties. We’ve seen a 
shift in the mix in every decade of 
this century. But with it—and ac- 


tually motivating it—was that vital 
force of improved technology. 

The dramatic results of improved 
technology in shoemaking over the 
past decade can be seen in answer 
to the question: If there had been 
no technological changes in shoe- 
making between 1950 and 1960, 
what would be the results in terms 
of costs of shoes and shoemaking 
today? 

A table printed on these pages 
shows this in striking detail. The 
savings on an annual basis, thanks 
to technology, are now in the hun- 
dreds of millions. And the cumula- 
tive totals in savings surpass the 
billion-dollar mark. 

We have long been called—and 
have regarded ourselves—a back- 
ward industry, technologically. 
True, our technical advances could 
be at a better pace and in larger 
scope. But at the same time it’s 
obvious that this industry has not 
been standing still. 

The facts should prove enlighten- 
ing and encouraging to manufac- 
turers and retailers alike—and 
these same facts should be brought 
to the attention of the public in an 
effort to create a deservedly fresh 
image of this industry as one that 
is playing an important role in the 
over-all technological advance of 
the economy and the nation. 





REPRINTS of this article available 
at $33.75 for first 100 copies, $3.45 
for each additional 100 ordered at 
the same time. 





1) Production worker wage bill 


2) Avg. labor cost per pair 


3) Avg. labor cost as % of 


average factory value per pair 
4) Avg. factory value per pair 
5) Avg. retail selling price 
6) Retailers’ total shoe bill 


7) Consumers’ total shoe bill 


$785 million instead of $651 million 


$1.09 instead of 90¢ 


28.4% instead of 23.4% 

$4.05 instead of $3.84 

$6.76 instead of $6.41 

$2,823 bils. instead of $2,676 bils. 


$4,712 bils. instead of $4,468 bils. 


—or 20.6% higher 


—or 21% higher 


—or 21.3% higher 
—or 5.5% higher 
—or 5.4% higher 
—or 5.5% higher 


—or 5.4% higher 








TOTAL ANNUAL SAVINGS TO RETAILERS—$147 MILLIONS 


TOTAL ANNUAL SAVINGS* TO CONSUMERS—$350 MILLIONS 


*(Note: The 35¢ per pair extra factory cost would require at least a 50¢ retail pass-on to the consumer) 
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Wolverine will spend 
$800,000 on expansion 


Directors of Wolverine Shoe and 
Tanning Corp. have authorized an 
expansion program which will cost 
in excess of $800,000, according to 
Adolph K. Krause, president. 

Included in the program is an 
increase in manufacturing space 
of some 200,000 sq. ft. and a boost 
in warehousing area of approxi- 
mately 40,000 sq. ft. Production 
facilities at Big Rapids and Ithaca, 
Mich., are expected to be operating 
shortly after the first of the year, 
with the entire program planned 
for April completion. 

“These added facilities will en- 
able us to nearly double our pro- 
duction of Hush Puppies casual 
shoes,” Krause pointed out. “Sales 
have averaged over 100,000 pairs 
per week since the first of Septem- 
ber. We are aiming at a 71-mil- 
lion-pair capacity in 1962.” 


Gardiner makes room 
for increase in output 


An extensive expansion program 
is underway at the Gardiner Shoe 
Co., Gardiner, Me. President 
George Shapiro announced. 

The storage and shipping depart- 
ments are being moved to another 
building within the city to give 
added space for a production step- 
up in the present plant. 

“We anticipated that the expan- 
sion and the introduction of new 
casual lines will add 50 to 100 em- 
ployees to our payroll,” Shapiro 
said. The firm now employs 468. 

Shapiro said the expansion was 
dictated by the competitive require- 
ments facing Maine shoe manufac- 
turers today. He said this competi- 
tion stems not only from abroad but 
also from low-wage shoe-producing 
areas. 


Halt claims, firm is told 


The government has _ ordered 
Murray Space Shoe Corp., Bridge- 
port, Conn., to stop claiming that 
its molded shoes will correct, pre- 
vent or relieve certain diseases or 
disorders. At the same time, the 
government dismissed its charge 
that Murray had made illegal ex- 


clusive - dealing agreements with 
dealers. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
upheld the finding of one of its 
examiners by ruling that Murray 
space shoes (custom-made over 
plaster casts of customers’ feet) 
have no therapeutic qualities, ex- 
cept that they may afford relief 
of pains caused by ill-fitting shoes. 


2 distributors ordered 
to halt ‘brand’ claims 


Two Hollywood, Calif., distribu- 
tors have been ordered by a gov- 
ernment hearing examiner to stop 
falsely claiming the shoes they sell 
are of certain brands or styles. In 
addition the distributors are or- 
dered to stop making what the gov- 
ernment calls deceptive refund 
claims. 

The two are Transair, Inc., and 
Prudential Manufacturing, Inc. 
Morris Kaplan, an official] of both 
firms, also is named in the com- 
plaint. 

A Federal Trade Commission 
hearing examiner issued the order 
after his investigation showed that 
the styles and brands advertised 
were not supplied. 

Also, despite the claims ‘“‘you 
must be 100 per cent satisfied as to 
fit or quality or every penny will 


be refunded,” and “you must be 
100 per cent satisfied as to fit or 
quality or your money back,” the 
money is seldom refunded upon de- 
mand except after intervention of 
the Better Business Bureaus in the 
buyer’s behalf, the examiner said. 


Robinson-Patman ruling 


may be tested in courts 


The latest from the Federal 
Trade Commission on what’s legal 
and what isn’t under the contro- 
versial Robinson-Patman law is 
this: 

As a manufacturer, you can offer 
cut prices to keep old customers, 
but you can’t cut prices to get new 
customers—even if the cuts are 
made to meet competition. - 

The FTC’s ruling is already un- 
der attack from industry lawyers 
and from some lawyers within the 
FTC itself. How do you tell an old 
customer from a new customer, 
they ask, especially when some cus- 
tomers keep changing suppliers? 
And if a customer resumes buying 
from a source he formerly bought 
from, is he then a new customer or 
an old customer? 

The ruling (issued against Sun- 
shine Biscuits) probably will be 
tested in the courts before long. 


Congress’ support asked to curb imports 


Massachusetts legislators and 
national and local shoe worker 
unions have called for increased 
Congressional support for bills in- 
troduced by shoe area representa- 
tives in an attempt to halt the ris- 
ing tide of imports. 

At a recent meeting arranged by 
State Rep. Francis Bevilaqua and 
the United Shoe Workers of Amer- 
ica, national director, Anthony G. 
Accardi, the alarming statistics 
of foreign imports and the adverse 
effects they are having on domes- 
tic shoe manufacturers were once 
again revealed. 


Greater than exports — Angelo 
G. Georgian, national secretary- 
treasurer of USWA, said imports 
have jumped so rapidly they now 
exceed the total number of Ameri- 
can shoe exports. A decade ago, 


he said, fewer than 3.5 million 
pairs of shoes were imported, 
while in 1960 the number soared 
to 133 million pairs. He expressed 
the feeling that the import flood 
has affected domestic shoe employ- 
ment, since there were 244,000 
workers employed in 1953 versus 
211,000 today. 

“T don’t want it believed I am 
against free trade,” stated the un- 
ion official, “for there is fear that 
without aid some nations will turn 
to Communism. But if the econ- 
omy is hindered to where it cannot 
render aid to allies, then we won’t 
be able to help anybody.” 


Committee advocated—‘Tariffs 
are not the answer,” said Geor- 
gian. “Even if we double the tar- 
iffs it wouldn’t hurt them” 
[abroad]. He supported proposals 
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Golo gimmick: trunk that opens into fashion show 


Ss 


Showmanship can play a key role in selling shoes, officials of Golo Footwear Corp., New 
York, believe, so they've introduced unique "Shoemanship" trunk which contains complete 
fashion show. Now being booked for a spring tour of retail shoe stores and departments, 
the big black trunk opens (as here) to reveal backstage dressing-room scene, complete 
with shelves of colorful footwear. Full line of spring apparel fashions is also available 
with the trunk, and live models will show how shoes change the mood of a costume. 
Golo's Arthur Samuels, Jr., will make personal appearances at the trunk shows. The 
entire promotional device can be set up in minutes, requires only nominal space. 


for a_ sliding-scale quota. “If 
things get bad, we can shut the 
door,” he said. 

Georgian urged the formation of 
a nucleus of congressmen and 
others to come up with some plan 
that would protect the shoe indus- 
try. 

Congressman William Bates 
(Rep., Mass.) commented, “There 
is no free trade today. Overseas 
they subsidize their industries and 
wages are low.” 


agreement on import quotas for 
the U. S. domestic market. The 
shoe industry refuses to be sacri- 
ficed in the attempt to win the 
dubious goodwill of other nations 
at its expense.” 

The group urged the USWA to 
seek support of various unions 
throughout the country, and at the 
same time suggested that efforts 
be made to have the story of the 
industry’s plight told. 


“Dubious goodwill”—Congress- 
man Thomas J. Lane (Dem., Mass.) 
said, “The President should direct 
the State Department to negotiate 
with other nations for a voluntary 


A correction 


A feature article on “Formulast” 
in the April 15, 1961, RECORDER re- 
ported incorrectly that C. & J. 
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Clark, British shoe manufacturing 
firm, was installing the Formulast 
mulling-drying system in its plants. 
The company says it has no plans 
to install this equipment. 


Terry Slipper adds lines 


Terry Slipper Co., New York, has 
introduced several new lines. 

The company has added a group 
of high-style slippers made with 
soft soles and offered in a choice 
of velvet or corduroy uppers. They 
will retail at $2.98 for children 
and misses, and $3.50 for growing 
girls. The slipper line comes in all 
colors with either satin bows or 
bead design. 

Two other lines for women were 
also added: a fancy and staple 
Compo line of slippers to supple- 
ment the regular line of pre-welts, 
and a new suede boot that is fleece- 
lined. 

The Terry Slipper Co. operates a 
40,000-sq.-ft. plant in Paterson, 
N. J., producing over 2,500 pairs a 
day. 


Removable golf spikes 


The Dean Morris Shoe Co., Inc., 
New York, has announced a new 
golf shoe featuring removable 
spikes, cushioned innersole, leather 
soles and a steel plate. Said to be 
extremely lightweight, the shoes 
retail for $12. 

Dean Morris Shoe Co. operates a 
plant in Middlebury, Mass. 





New toe from Acme 


“ 


New "Fastow toe" is termed by Acme Boot 
Co. officials "a revolution in Wellington 
styling" which places these boots in the 
category of dressed-up, fashionable foot- 
wear. The Clarksville, Tenn., company lists 
utility and comfort as other advantages. 
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It takes years to get Jane ready... 


In ten minutes, she’ll be at the party next door — the prettiest girl there, even prettier in her smart 
new shoes. m New shoes? Only new to Jane, really. Of all the nice new things Jane wears, her shoes take 
longest to plan and make. Thousands of skilled men and women of the shoe industry work months, 
even years ahead to plan, develop and co-ordinate the hundreds of hidden details in those shoes — 
design, size, shape, materials, components, production, delivery — and yet be up-to-the-moment in 
styling to suit the tastes and whims of little girls and grown-ups. Jane has the very pair she wants to 
look and feel her very best, for a party or an opening day of school. m As a supplier of equipment, 
materials and services for an industry constantly seeking better ways to make a better product, 
United’s goal is truly “Continued Progress Through Research”. Today, we’re at work on new ma- 
chines, methods and materials so that Jane — as teenager, co-ed and homemaker — will find even 


greater comfort, variety and value in the shoes she wears tomorrow. Wnited. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


MACHINERY, SERVICES AND SUPPLIES FOR THE SHOE INDUSTRY FROM TANNERY TO SHOE CLOSET 


TANNING MACHINERY AND FINISHES « LASTS * SHOE UPPER MATERIAL CONTROL SERVICES ¢ CUTTING DIES AND SURFACES * MACHINERY FOR ALL SHOEMAKING 
PROCESSES * SHOE ADHESIVES, FINISHES AND WAXES * SHANKS « PLASTIC, WOOD AND COMBINATION ALUMINUM HEELS « SHOEMAKING TOOLS AND SUPPLIES + 
SHOE BOXES, BOX BLANKS, BOX-FORMING MACHINERY « SHOE TREES, LACES, POLISH AND OTHER SHOE CARE ITEMS * SHOE REPAIRING MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES. 
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Children’s shoes spurt, boost plant totals 


Factories are now mostly 
working on full schedules 
in an effort to keep up 
with long-awaited demand. 


BOSTON 

Activity in the New England 
manufacturing area is better than 
it has been in many months; most 
producers are reporting full work- 
ing schedules now in progress. They 
feel the heavier reordering of fall 
shoes that most were waiting for 
has materialized, especially in the 
women’s and children’s lines. Only 
a very few of the men’s medium- 
priced producers are reporting a 
sudden unexpected slack period at 
this time. 

Most manufacturers feel they are 
up to last year’s production level 
and a few isolated cases are report- 
ing a “better-than-average” per- 
centage. Even the Haverhill shoe 
producers, who less than a month 
ago reported production down some 
40 per cent, are back to a normal 
pace, 

The present concern of many pro- 
ducers is the present lack of any 
volume retail ordering for spring. 
However, they do expect that the 
majority of retailers will begin 
their bulk ordering in the weeks 
following the district shoe shows. 

The majority of canvas-rubber 
footwear producers are reporting 
excellent activity. As a whole these 
manufacturers feel this year will 
end up better than in any previous 
year. One reason for this good pro- 
duction scale at this time is the 
teenager’s apparent demand for 
sneakers as school wear. It is an 
obvious fact as far as New England 
school children are concerned. 


Penna.: Price increases 
evident in spring lines 
Some area companies have an- 


nounced a slight price increase in 
their spring lines. All local manu- 


9% 


facturers are working full with lim- 
ited overtime reported by makers 
of children’s shoes for orders book- 
ed ahead. 

Multicolor is the key word in 
ladies’ casuals for both fall and 
spring. In repeat orders, the plush 
pig and glove leather shoe, with a 
modified Queen Anne heel (7/8) 
has been strong for fall. 

For men, reorders have been 
strong on the Guantone-type loafer, 
with black being ordered by 9 out 
of 10. There is a gradual women’s- 
influenced trend toward more color 
and a definite demand for loafer 
and slipon-type shoes for men and 
boys. 


Binghamton: Teen sales 
help to lead advance 


Children’s and teenage shoe busi- 
ness has been the brightest spot in 
upstate New York manufacturing. 
Factories report varying but gen- 
erally good demand for fall shoes 
and every indication that spring 
lines will enable them to extend 
their gains. 

Total production is estimated to 
be slightly under last year because 
of limited orders in certain men’s 
and women’s dress shoe categories. 

First trips of salesmen with 
spring lines have not covered 
enough territory to justify very 
definite conclusions. Thus far re- 
tailers have not shown much 
change in their buying habits, con- 
tinuing to hold stocks down with 
few exceptions. 

One manufacturer believes the 
choice in women’s toe shapes for 
spring will encourage selling a 
wardrobe of shoes instead of one 
or two models. Black smooth 
leather is expected to retain the 
lead, but black patent should out- 
sell it before Easter. Much is ex- 
pected from the bone, beige and 
brown families in popular price 
shoes. 


St. Louis: Gains range 
from good to excellent 


Producers of children’s footwear 
in the area continue to report good 
to excellent volume gains. Patterns 
on injection-molded soles are gain- 
ing strength at retail. Consumer 
acceptance has been felt both on 
manufacturers’ reorder charts on 
fall and winter pairs and also on 
retailers’ spring ’62 buys. 

Increased use of semi-automation 
techniques, however (injection 
molding in particular), brought 
about the October closing of Inter- 
national Shoe Co.’s Steelville, IIl., 
plant. Built in 1923, the factory’s 
juvenile production has been ab- 
sorbed by other ISCO units that 
were not being operated at capac- 
ity. Steelville workers, about 300 
at peak times, were given opportu- 
nities to work at ether ISCO units. 


Fall reorders of women’s foot- 
wear pepped up considerably, re- 
flecting a fair to good fall at re- 
tail. Volume of sales for the year 
is now ahead for isolated women’s 
firms, but for the most part tabu- 
lations continue to disappoint mak- 
ers by running below last year’s 
levels. 


General-line houses report that 
reorders of women’s casuals have 
held at a steady and high level for 
the past two months. Stacked heel 
moc-toe variations comprise lead- 
ing patterning, with squared-off 
toes much stronger in the casuals 
reorder field than they are on heels 
17/8 and up. 

Reorders on women’s dressy shoes 
have concentrated in the double- 
needle bracket. Toe shapes for 
spring 1962 have not teed off in 
any one best direction, producers’ 
spring orders show. Consumer opin- 
ions have not crystallized. 

Therefore, producers are not be- 
ing allowed to concentrate on any 
pre-planned tightly knit styling em- 
phasis. 
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NAUGATUCK CHEMISTRY MAKES THINGS HAPPEN 


Soles Guaranteed to Outwear the Boot! 


Now you can buy rugged leather 
boots with a “ihe sogchn the 
seller* unconditionally guarantees for one year that they 
will outwear the uppers under any kind of use conditions. 

“Secret” of this remarkable wearability is Naugatuck 
Chemical’s new Paracril® OZO—a special blend of synthetic 
rubber and plastic that has outstanding resistance to oils, 
greases, chemicals, oxygen, ozone. What’s more, Paracril 
OZO can be given any permanent color desired. 


This exceptional new material is but one of the many 
products of Naugatuck Chemistry that is making important 
things happen in all fields of industry...chemistry designed 
to make life more rewar‘ing...manufacturing more efficient 
...farming more productive than ever before. 

Be a partner in this chemistry that makes good things 
happen—write us for more information. Naugatuck 
Chemical, Dept. 1135P, Naugatuck, Connecticut. 


*Ortho-Vent Shoe Company, Inc., Salem, Virginia 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL DIVISION United States Rubber 
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TCA hears pleas against undue pessimism 


Despite threats from chemical advances, imports 
and even sneaker volume, the leather industry’s 
decline has been less than that of other fields, 


speakers said in Chicago 


Speakers at the 45th annual meeting of the Tanners’ Council 
of America, held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago, decried 
what they termed the unwarranted pessimism that has drenched 
the leather industry in the past year. 

Although they admitted the existence of threatening forces 
to the industry, such as the growth of chemical technology and the 
inroads of imports, they insisted their business has not suffered 
declines comparable with those felt by many other industries 


in 1961. 


About 400 persons attended the meeting, which was a shade 


bigger than last year’s. 


Three major challenges 
face the industry: Dugdale 


Outgoing TCA President H. K. 
Dugdale listed for the tanners 
three forces that are creating 
problems for the tanning indus- 
try: 

© Advances in 
chemical technol- 
ogy. Dugdale, 
who is president 
of Beadenkopf 
Leather Co., said 
few products can 
be “certain of a 
steady market 
position in the 
face of challenges 
from the chem- 
ist.” This pres- 
sure will not only continue, he 
said, but will increase in the form 
of new products every day and 
every week. 

® Changes in business methods 
among tannery customers and 
shoe retailers. Mass production, 
Dugdale said, puts a great pre- 
mium on fundamental changes 
that are not always consistent 
with the operating pattern of the 
tanning industry. 

“We don’t have an inflexible or 
predictable world market,’’ he 
said. “Therefore an underlying 
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conflict of interests exists that is 
the breeding ground for the com- 
petition of synthetic materiais.” 

® World competition. Dugdale 
pointed out that the tanning in- 
dustry operates in a world market 
different from anything it has 
known in the past. More countries 
are competing for hides and skins, 
he said. Therefore we are “burn- 
ing our candle at both ends when 
we compete for raw material in 
the world market, then have to 
compete against imports of leather 
and finished products.” 


Action needed— Dugdale sug- 
gested that the tanning industry 
do something to meet these forces, 
if it wants to keep its position. He 
advised tanners to keep in con- 
stant touch with leather produc- 
tion figures. Most members, he 
speculated, did not realize that for 
the first nine months of this year 
the composite index of leather pro- 
duction was 4 per cent ahead of 
last year. 

Losses did occur in some cate- 
gories, he admitted, but the impor- 
tant composite figure was encour- 
aging. The conclusion drawn is 
that “our true market potential is 
much higher and more vital than 
we think. It is our job, however,” 
Dugdale said, “to explore and de- 
termine that market, and create 


production and merchandising 
tools required to sustain a healthy 
tanning business.” 


A proposal on labeling—On the 
subject of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s plan to label components 
in shoe manufacturing te identify 
substitutes, Dugdale suggested 
taking the initiative and not 
awaiting government action which 
many feel would increase costs. 

On rising imports, he took the 
stand that the positive action of 
promoting leather exports was the 
best way to deal with the problem. 


Schnitzer denies tanners 
are facing severe slump 


J. G. Schnitzer, the federal gov- 
ernment’s top shoe and leather 
expert, was critical of the recent 
impression that the leather indus- 
try was in a severe slump. The 
industry’s output was down only 3 
per cent last year, he said at the 
TCA annual meeting. 

“Many other industries would 
have been very happy to have re- 
ported this slight decrease last 
year,” he added. 

Shoe production, Schnitzer pre- 
dicted, will amount to about 650 
million pairs in 1962. If the indus- 
try spreads confidence, he said, this 
figure will go higher. But the key 
is “push.” 

Hide exports, he said, will be 
above 714 million hides this year. 
He declined to make a prediction on 
next year, claiming that too much 
depends on world economic condi- 
tions. 


Import problems can make 
U.S. a ‘second-rate nation’ 


“Unless we solve our import prob- 
lems, we will be a second-rate na- 
tion, militarily as well as indus- 
trially, within the next decade.” 
Rep. John H. Dent (Dem., Pa.) 
voiced this warning at the Tan- 
ners’ Council convention. 

“In leather shoe imports alone, 
we find an increase from 7.7 million 
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pairs to 26.6 million pairs in less 
than five years, from 1955 to 1960,” 
he said. “This adds up to a direct 
shoemaker-employment loss of 10,- 
000 workers. 

“It has been predicted that if 
the trend is not stopped the entire 
American shoe industry will either 
be operating overseas or it will be 
out of business in 12 years. Even 
if it continues for only six more 
years, it spells the loss of 28,900 
jobs for Americans. 

“The over-all imports of footwear 
confirm this sad story of the de- 
industrialization of this industry,” 
Congressman Dent said. “Ten years 
ago imports accounted for a job 
loss between 700 and 1,000 jobs. 
Now they account for 50 times as 
many and, being conservative, we 
can say that between 40,000 and 
45,000 shoe workers have lost their 
jobs. Using the accepted rule-of- 
thumb measurement of four jobs 
created and maintained by one pro- 
duction job, we find a job loss in 
America of over 155,000 income 
jobs.” 


LIA tells how to combat 
the popularity of sneakers 


Effective ways for tanners to 
meet the sneaker problem were 
discussed before members of Tan- 
ners’ Council of America at a ses- 
sion conducted by the Leather In- 
dustries of America, its promo- 
tional arm. 

Mel Salzman, director of LIA, 
said the leather industry is in a 
position to promote leather shoe 
styles that excel sneakers on sev- 
eral levels: (1) fashion and color, 
{2) sportswear, and (3) health. 


Points to push—Teenagers are 
highly concerned with foot adorn- 
ment, he stated. Recent leather 
shoe styles, he said, are coming 
with geometric-shaped toes as well 
as attractive, vivid colors, and 
these factors should be exploited 
to the fullest. 

The new supple leathers are 
adaptable to sports wear, as evi- 
denced by recent flexible bowling 
shoe styles, Salzman claimed, and 
sturdily supported shoes of por- 
ous leathers are much more 
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healthful to the foot than sneak- 
ers. 

But these features will have to 
be promoted, he said, if the shoe 
market is to be recaptured by 
leather shoe manufacturers. The 
sneaker fad will not die away in 
a short period—it will have to be 
given a push. 


“Follow the leader’—The first 
point of attack, Salzman said, 
should be to convey the image that 
leather shoes are “in.” Teenagers 
are prone to follow leaders, so 
once you influence the leaders, 
the others will follow. 

This will have to be done, said 
the LIA director, by saturating 
the dailies, women’s pages, TV 
and radio with copy and pictures 
expounding the style and color 
qualities of leather shoes. Maga- 
zine ads are promoting the theme 
that the leather shoe is “in.” LIA 
is making a film available to TV 
featuring foot health; later it will 
be given to high school teachers 
of hygiene for free showings. Par- 
ents, too, will be appealed to. 

Above all, Salzman pointed to 
the value of getting shoe retailers 
to dress their windows so as to 
exploit the advantages of leather 
shoes over sneakers. 

Retailers, Salzman contended, 
should be eager to comply, since 
the higher-ticketed leather shoes 
bring more profits than low-priced 
sneakers. 


Tanners elect Hegeler 
president of Council 


New president of the Tanners’ 
Council of America, elected in Chi- 
cago, is Hartley H. Hegeler, chair- 
man of the board of W. D. Byron 
& Sons, Inc., Williamsport, Md. He 

succeeds H. K. 
Dugdale, presi- 
dent of Beaden- 
kopf Leather Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 
Albert O. Tros- 
tel, Jr., Albert 
' Trostel & Sons 
Co., is president- 
elect for the same 
term. Treasurer is 
William Grundy, 

H. H. HEGELER) =Jieas & McVitty, 
Inc. 

Elected directors- at-large for 
three years were Jerome M. Cohen, 
Thomas B. Harvey Leather Co.; 
Harold Geilich, Geilich Tanning 
Co.; Louis H. Hamel, L. H. Hamel 
Leather Co.; C. L. Heselton, 
Armour Leather Co.; Willard Hult- 
quist, S. B. Foot Tanning Co., and 
Meyer Kirstein, Irving Tanning Co. 

Named a director for one year to 
serve out an unfinished term is 
Helmuth Thiele, Thiele Tanning Co. 

The new president joined Byron 
& Sons in 1956 as general manager 
after many years as vice-president 
and treasurer of Surpass Leather 
Co., Philadelphia. 


Spruce bark: new source of tanning materials 


Spruce bark, a waste product in 
pulp and paper making, is gaining 
favor in Canada as a useful source 
of tanning material. 

Studies at the Ontario Research 
Foundation, Toronto, have shown 
that an extract from the bark can 
be used to replace such conven- 
tional vegetable tanning agents as 
wattle or quebracho. Or it can be 
mixed with them to improve the 
quality of the leather. 

In analyzing a leather produced 
by the experiments, experts found 
a superior “break” over leather re- 
tanned with conventional agents. 

Another new process uses the 
dried extract for tanning leathers. 
This method, if successful, could 


have great impact on the leather 
industry because it would reduce 
the tanning time to about one-tenth 
of present requirements. Wastage 
of tanning agents would be almost 
eliminated and the effluents from 
the tannery would be reduced sub- 
stantially. 

The spruce bark extract is ex- 
pected to be priced competitively 
with the imported vegetable tan- 
nings. Scientists at Toronto have 
calculated that a ton of bark will 
yield over 500 lbs. of extract. 

The research has been headed by 
W. C. Henry, director of the Foun- 
dation’s Department of Biochemis- 
try. 
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Rossi tells Wisconsin club: 


Tanners must reform merchandising to vie with new materials 


The upper leather industry will 
soon face the most severe chal- 
lenge in its history, but any set- 
backs it may suffer will stem not 
from shortcomings in its product 
but from “the traditional mer- 
chandising lethargy of the leather 
industry itself.” 

This warning was delivered to 
the Tanners’ Production Club of 
Wisconsin, Nov. 10 in Milwaukee 
by William A. Rossi, executive edi- 
tor of BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER. 
Rossi assured the tanners that if 
their industry is “able and willing 
to make a truly tremendous effort 
(and it can afford to settle for no 
less) to reform its merchandising 
practices and revitalize its mer- 
chandising efforts, it should have 
every good chance of retaining its 
upper leather market.” 


Other markets diminished—Dur- 


We Offer Quality Jobs, Cancellations 
and Closeouts in Branded Footwear to 


CANCELLATION 


Our prices 

on fine shoes, 
bought direct 
from the best 
known makers 


shoe stores, 
drive-ins 
and 
shoe 
promotion 
buyers 


Open a Cancellation Shoe Store in Your Town 


Our New Store Consultants Will Help You 
Set Up o Profitable Operation 


Quality Shoes Since ‘32 


M. K. WEIL Shoe Company 


“While in Town See Weil” 
Saint Louis 3, Mo. 
Sample Rooms: Los Angeles + 


1215 Washington Ave. 


ing the past 15 years, Rossi re- 
lated, tanners have lost much of 
the market for welting, insoles, 
outsoles, linings, counters and 
even uppers. By 1969 the shoe in- 
dustry had increased its output 50 
per cent over the 1935-39 annual 
average, but the tanning industry 
was producing some 13 per cent 
less leather than in 1935-1939. 
“Upper leather now remains the 
last major market stronghold of 
the tanning industry,” Rossi 
stressed. But a whole family of 
manmade upper materials is ready 
for launching, he pointed out, 
which are “far superior to any of 
the synthetic ‘substitutes’ of the 
past and present. These materials 
will be competitively high-level in 
quality, styling features, perform- 
ance values, uniformity and gen- 
eral desirability.” And huge cor- 


porations, with plenty of promo- 
tion money and merchandising 
know-how, will sponsor them. 


Lucrative market—“An increas- 
ing number of powerful sources 
are eyeing the $500-million-dollar 
upper leather market as a prime 
target,” the RECORDER executive 
editor said. “They have no intent 
of entering the market with ‘sub- 
stitute’ materials but rather with 
built-in quality appeals that will 
create a competitive situation un- 
precedented in the upper leather 
industry.” 

Time is running out for tanners, 
Rossi warned, and “not mere 
change but swift and revolution- 
ary change” is needed. He called 
for “major alterations in the 
leather industry’s traditional 
thinking, approach and practices 
regarding its markets.” 
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LIA isn’t enough — Rossi said 
the tanning industry has erred in 
depending almost entirely on its 
promotional arm, Leather Indus- 
tries of America, to do the mer- 
chandising and promotion job 
needed. Most tanners individually 
have fallen far short in their own 
efforts, he said. 

“Tanners continue to be among 
the lowest spenders for promotion, 
advertising, merchandising and 
marketing — and, ironically, they 
are among those most in need of 
such efforts. While such things as 
product research and hide quality 
improvement are important,” Rossi 
declared, “they are being given 
undue emphasis at the expense of 
the industry’s more dire need: 
modernized merchandising.” 


Can bobbin-less machine 
be adapted to leather? 


Singer Sewing Machine Co. has 
started research on an adaptation 
of its new bobbin-less, button-sew- 
ing machine for the shoe industry, 
BooT AND SHOE RECORDER has 
learned. 

There is some question, however, 
whether a sewing machine for 
leather can utilize the same prin- 
ciple which has made the bobbin- 
less, button-sewing machine a prac- 
tical device for the needle trades. 
There are a few difficulties peculiar 
to leather which arise, a spokesman 
said. 

The new Singer No. 270 Button 
Sewer lockstitches without bobbin 
changes. Recently introduced, it is 
said to make 2,000 stitches per 
minute. 

The shoe industry uses thou- 
sands of sewing machines with 
bobbins attached. If the new ma- 
chine could be successfully adapted 
to shoe manufacturing, a great deal 
of time lost in changing bobbins 
would be saved and manufacturing 
would be simplified. 


Tanner steps up output 


Beggs and Cobb, Inc., Boston, 
reports that its tanning subsidiary, 
Maine Leather, Inc., is currently in- 
itiating its second increase in pro- 
duction in two years. Robert Remis, 
vice-president, said increased de- 
mand has necessitated an increase 
in production from 2,205 to 2,700 
sides a day. 
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Automation-minded C. H. Norton marks 
/5 years as fiberboard counter maker 


Fiberboard’s qualities as a shoe 
counter material were emphasized 
recently as The C. H. Norton Co., 
North Westchester, Conn., marked 
its 75th anniversary. 

The company’s growth from a 
tiny mill in 1886 to a $1.2 million 
automated plant has been spurred 
by wide use of cellulose fiberboard 
as a material for shoe counters in 
the United States. Fiberboard 
counters are used in 85 per cent of 
all conventional-type shoes. 


The anniversary event was ob- 
served by over 50 representatives 
of leading shoe and counter manu- 
facturers on three open-house days 
set a week apart. 


16 tons daily—Under 31-year-old 
Nicolas Norton, the grandson of 
the founder, the Norton Co. pro- 
duces about 16 tons of cellulose 
fiberboard per day with a staff of 
only 19 persons. Its share of the 
fiberboard market in this country 
has “historically been about 20 
per cent,’”’ Norton says. 

The company’s 32,000-sq.-ft.- 
plant, along the Jeremy River, 
utilizes full automation from the 
start of the sheet-forming process 
to the end of the drying process. 
It was the first such operation in 
the industry. 


The result of the conversion to 
automation, which occurred in 
1947, has been a more uniform 
product, Norton says. The so- 
called “stock,” or raw material, is 
made of unwaxed milk containers 
and envelopes. 


The process—The stock is mixed 
in a 3,000-capacity pulper with a 
scientifically - controlled solution 
which is 97 per cent water. The so- 
lution contains aluminum sulphite, 
resin and red iron oxide, the color 
of the shoeboard. 

After the stock is mixed for 
about two hours, it flows to a 
cylinder mold which “picks up” 
the stock—one thin sheet at a time 
—and delivers it along a conveyor 
belt to a make roll which accumu- 


lates 25 plies or layers. The cellu- 
lose fibers have very fine hairs, 
which are bound and interlocked 
“naturally” by the action of the 
mold and make roll. The material 
made in this way, called wet-ma- 
chine board, uses no artificial ad- 
hesives. 


Quality-testing —The company 
quality-tests the shoeboard in its 
laboratories under simulated con- 


Nicholas Norton (right), president of C. H. 
Norton Co., examines inventory of finished 
counter board with Robert Nickerson, sales 
manager of the 75-year-old firm. 


ditions of manufacture and wear, 
including tensile and adhesion 
strength, flexibility, percentage 
recovery and moisture-absorption 
capacity. 

“Fiberboard is the only material 
now used in counters which will 
adjust to the idiosyncrasies of the 
foot with the exception of leather 
and a rubber composition,” Norton 
said. “In addition,” he said, “‘shoe- 
board can ‘breathe’ and absorb 
perspiration.” 

The fiberboard counter is flexible 
at the top, firm at side wall and 
heel seat and, as a result, conforms 
to the last and the shape of the 
foot. According to Norton, fiber- 
board counters make up for the 
inefficiencies and uniformity of the 
last by “adjusting themselves to 
the particular wearer’s foot.” 
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Foam finds new role as backing for uppers 


Foam rubber has long been 
utilized in shoe bottoms. 
A new foam by Scott Paper 
Co. is being widely adopted 
for use in shoe uppers. 


Foam-backed shoe uppers are 
being hailed as a dramatic new 
dimension in shoe construction. 

For more than a decade now, 
foam rubber has been used on a 
major scale in shoes—but pri- 
marily as a bottom feature, such 
as for cushioned insoles and cush- 
ioned socklinings. For these end 
purposes, ordinary foams have 
served well in contributing to the 
comfort features of shoes. 

Now, however, by virtue of a 
new and distinctive type of foam, 
recently introduced by Scott Paper 
Co., foam is finding a significant 
new application as a backing or 
lining for shoe uppers. 


Manufacturers are interested— 
A rapidly expanding number of 
shoe manufacturers is making use 
of this new development. The 
versatility of its application is 
seen in high-grade men’s patent 
leather shoes by Johnston & 
Murphy, and the Doby Gillis Crazy 
Creeper line of winterized sneak- 
ers by Endicott Johnson. 


Among the other lines bringing 
out foam-backed shoes are Sand- 


Network-like structure of a single, 12-sided 
urethane pore is shown magnified many 
times. This is the unique characteristic of 
open-pore urethane foam, a new develop- 
ment that makes this type of foam different 
from conventional foams. 


ler, Craddock-Terry, Penobscot 
(Old Maine Trotters), Dartmouth 
Shoe (Promettes), A. S. Beck, Shoe 
Corp. of America, Florsheim, Val- 
entine and Princess. 

The feather-lightness of the new 
foam, making it adaptable as a 
backing for shoe uppers without 
creating bulk, is seen in the fact 
that the foam has 80 pores per 
square inch. The best of the 
regular foams contain about 65 
pores per square inch. 


Cells are open—Another feature 
of the new foam is that it has open 
cells (see microphoto of a magni- 
fied single cell). On regular foam 
a membrane covers the pores. 


Still another feature is_ its 
breathability, a vital factor for 
any backing material for shoe 
uppers. It is not enough for air to 
pass through foam—a feature of 
all foams. The foam must also be 
moisture-absorbent to be a truly 
breathable material. The new foam 
has this important characteristic. 

Foam-backed leathers create a 
distinctly new look and feel in the 
leathers. They have opened new 
uses for leathers previously not 
suitable for shoe uppers. For ex- 
ample, very lightweight leathers 
required relatively heavy backings 
to provide body. Now these 
leathers, foam-backed, remain very 
lightweight, but at the same time 
have a soft, luxury “hand.” 


Upgrades leathers—The backing 
of foam permits lightweight lower- 
grade leathers to be upgraded in 
appearance and feel. Shoe upper 
fabrics are also given new charac- 
ter when foam-backed. The com- 
mon piping of patent leather is 
greatly diminished when the 
leather is foam-backed. 

The foam-backed materials thus 
open a new dimension in shoe com- 
fort as well as adding an appealing 
new. styling feature. Some shoe 
manufacturers foresee the future 
use of foam-backed uppers achiev- 
ing a popularity equal to the use 
of foam as a bottom feature in 
shoes. 


Vulcan to build new plant 
for shoe products unit 


Vulean Corp., of Cincinnati, 
maker of shoe lasts, has announced 
it will build a new $50,000 plant in 
Blanchester, O., about 30 miles 
northeast of Cincinnati. Completion 
is planned for the middle of 1962. 

The new facility will be devoted 
to the company’s shoe products divi- 
sion, but planning is still in the 
preliminary stage. 

“We are not ready to say now 


just what will be manufactured 
there,’ Lawrence B. Austing, Vul- 
can president, said. He indicated it 


Graduated sections showing seven different densities on foam rubber. The number of 
“pores” or air cells per square inch ranges from 80 at top left to 10 at bottom right. 
Average foam for shoes rarely exceeds 65 air cells per sq. in. But the new foam for 
backing of shoe uppers reaches 80. 
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would be around the first of the 
year before the company would an- 
nounce definite plans for the Blan- 
chester operation. 


The plant will be situated on a 
15-acre site and will contain ap- 
proximately 50,000 sq. ft. of space, 
all on one floor. Initial employment 
plans call for a force of 75 to 100. 

The plant will be the 15th for 
Vulcan, which also makes other 
wood products. It is scheduled for 
completion by mid-1962. 


Bearfoot Sole expands 


Bearfoot Sole Co. has launched a 
$400,000 expansion program at its 
Wadsworth, O., plant, partly as a 
result of increased demand for its 
shoe bottoms. President I. B. Calvin 
said new machinery will be in oper- 
ation by Feb. 1. Already 70 new 
jobs have been created. 


Bonded Fibers abroad 


Lining, covering and insole ma- 
terials manufactured in the U. S. 
by Bonded Fibers, Inc., Buena 
Vista, Va., will be made also in 
England for the British Common- 
wealth market, starting next March. 
Hugo N. Surmonte, president of 
Georgia-Bonded Fibers, Inc., parent 
company of Bonded Fibers, said ad- 
ditional manufacturing and distri- 
bution outlets are planned all over 
the world. 


King to leave C.I.C. 


Robert E. King, executive vice- 
president of C.I.C. Machinery, Inc., 
Boston, has tendered his resigna- 
tion, effective next Jan. 31. He said 


he would announce his plans 
shortly. 

C.I.C. Machinery said it will not 
replace King. The firm will con- 
tinue to operate from its present 
location with General Manager 
Robert W. Long in charge of U. S. 
operations. The company is the 
American affiliate of C.I.C. Engi- 
neering, Ltd., of England. 


USMC files patent suit 


against Industrial Shoe 


United Shoe Machinery Corp., 
Boston, has filed suit in the Fed- 
eral District Court of Boston 
against Industrial Shoe Machinery 
Corp., Roxbury, Mass., charging 
patent infringement. 

Industrial manufactures a line 
of power attachments for a shoe 
bed lasting machine. United has 
charged that certain features of 
Industrial’s equipment violate 
United patents. 

United officials are reluctant to 
discuss the suit except to say that 
the patents involved cover the up- 
wipe, overwipe and bedding-down 
mechanisms of the LM6 Power Toe 
Lasting Machines, models “A” and 
“B.” These were recently intro- 
duced by United after an intensive 
research and development program 
of more than three years. 

Industrial’s president, George 
Schultz, said his company will 
vigorously contest the suit. He said 
the firm is considering filing coun- 
ter-claims on other legal grounds. 
He would not specify what the 
claims involve. 

Schultz claims his company’s at- 
tachments were the result of totally 
independent development. 


Seiberling Rubber lost 
money in first 9 months 


The expense of closing down a 
“high-cost shoe products plant” in 
Carey, O., and starting up a new 
subsidiary in Batesville, Ark., was 
a major factor cited by Seiberling 
Rubber Co., Akron, O., in explain- 
ing a loss during the first nine 
months of the year. 

President H. P. Schrank said 
sales totaled $35,402,716, down 5.8 
per cent from the $37,589,082 of 
the same period of 1960. The com- 
pany lost $397,663 compared with 
a profit of $143,633 a year ago. 


Shevenell pact reached 


Prosper Shevenell and Son, Inc., 
Dover, N. H., counter manufactur- 
er, and Local 198, USWA (AFL- 
CIO) reached a new contract agree- 
ment following a 34-week strike 
affecting some 50 employees. The 
new contract calls for an 8¢-an-hour 
wage increase over the next two 
years: a 4¢ raise retroactive to Oct. 
13, and the other 4¢ effective Sept. 
7, 1962. 


Award to Johnson’s 


The new line of shoe polishes 
marketed by Johnson’s Wax, Ra- 
cine, Wis., was awarded a gold 
medal for packaging at the Annual 
Variety Industry Dinner in New 
York. Judges representing retail- 
ers, consumers and professional de- 
signers selected Johnson’s for the 
award in the 25th annual packag- 
ing competition sponsored by Va- 
riety Store Merchandiser, a trade 
publication. 
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PERSONNEL CHANGES 


Shoe manufacturers... 


AIR-TRED SHOE CORP., Auburn, 
Me.—Appointed Irving Faber south- 
eastern sales representative for the 
Air-Tred and Styl-Eez lines, covering 
Georgia, Florida, the Carolinas, Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee and Alabama. He 
also represents Zulick Shoe Co. in 
this territory. 

Appointed Walter E. Sargent sales 
representative in New England for 
the Styl-Eez line, and sales repre- 
sentative in Connecticut only for the 
Air-Tred line. He formerly repre- 
sented Gardiner Shoe Co. 


BROOKS SHOE CO., Nelsonville, 
O.—Appointed Eugene Sackett sales 
representative in the Middle Atlantic 
states. He continues to represent 
Joseph M. Herman Shoe Co. He is 
president of Middle Atlantic Shoe 
Travelers’ Assn. 


BROWN SHOE CO., St. Louis— 
Appointed Ray Sessa sales represent- 
ative for Air Step division in Mary- 
land, Delaware and Washington, 
D. C. He was formerly shoe buyer 
for three Philadelphia department 
stores. 

Transferred Burton Feinstein from 
assistant salesman for Air Step in 
New York City to his own territory 
in parts of New York, New Jersey 
and Connecticut. He was formerly 
vice-president of sales and advertis- 
ing for Hunter-Feinstein Shoe Co. 

Transferred Vernon Hagg from 
service manager of Air Step division 
to sales representative in western 
Pennsylvania. 

Appointed Edmund Cristal assist- 
ant creative director of advertising 
for the women’s divisions, replacing 
Mrs. Jane Damiano, who resigned. 

Named William Snow sales repre- 
sentative for Risque division in Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon, Washington, Utah 
and part of Wyoming. He formerly 
sold for U. S. Rubber Co. 


BROWN SHOE CO. OF CANADA, 
LTD., Perth, Ont.—Appointed Gerald 


G. J. DAVEN, JR. 


Craddock-Terry Craddock-Terry 
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P. L. McDONALD, JR. 


H. Taylor president and general man- 
ager, effective next Jan. 31, succeed- 
ing Eric M. Sabiston, who will retire 
Dec. 31 but stay on as chairman of 
the board. Taylor was formerly sales 
representative for Naturalizer in Al- 
berta and British Columbia. 


CRADDOCK-TERRY SHOE CORP., 
Lynchburg, Va.—Appointed George 
J. Daven, Jr., sales representative for 
Miracle Tread shoes in Metropolitan 
New York. He succeeds William A. 
Meyer, who recently retired and 
whom Daven assisted. Daven is the 
son of the New York sales represent- 
ative for Natural Bridge division of 
Craddock-Terry. 

Appointed Paul L. McDonald, Jr., 
sales representative for Miracle 
Tread shoes in Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Alabama and the upper western part 
of Florida. He succeeds Paul F. 
Terry, who retired recently. 

Named Bruce G. Gravely sales rep- 
resentative for Fashion Craft Shoes 
in Florida, Georgia and adjoining 
counties of Alabama. He succeeds 
Ellis C. Webb, who retired recently. 

Appointed William V. Ryan sales 
representative for Billiken and Ki- 
Yaks shoes in Tennessee, Kentucky 
and neighboring sections of Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois. He replaces 
Vernon G. Mace, who resigned. 

Appointed Gene H. Owen sales rep- 
resentative for Billiken and Ki-Yaks 
lines in adjoining sections of Indiana, 
Michigan, Ohio and West Virginia. 
He replaces Frank F. Breedon, who 
resigned. 


CROWN SHOE MANUFACTUR- 
ING CO., St. Louis— Appointed 
Nathan Strauss southeastern sales 
representative for College Debs 
shoes, replacing Stuart Slavin, who 
resigned. Strauss continues to carry 
Selwyn Shoe Manufacturing Co.’s 
line of dress shoes. (Crown and Sel- 
wyn are subsidiaries of Tober-Saifer 
Shoe Manufacturing Co.) 


INTERNATIONAL SHOE CO., St. 
Louis—Appointed Stuart W. Hollis 


ROBT. S. LOVE, JR. 
International Shoe Co. 


NATHAN STRAUSS 
Crown Shoe Mfg. 


office manager of Hampshire division, 
succeeding the late Charles Kanzler. 
He previously held supervisory posi- 
tions in merchandising and selling of 
men’s and boys’ shoes. 

Appointed Jerry Boyd sales repre- 
sentative in the Dallas district for 
men’s, women’s and juvenile brands 
of the general line. 

Appointed Robert S. Love, Jr., 
sales representative for Great North- 
ern division, carrying men’s and boys’ 
Briarcliff brands in Kentucky, Mis- 
sissippi and Tennessee. He was for- 
merly with Lockwedge Shoes. 

Transferred Roy Hillinghorst from 
sales representative for Accent in the 
Southeast to salesman for Panorama 
shoes in Indiana, Kentucky, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, western Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia. 

Appointed Ben R. Mark sales rep- 
resentative for Accent in Ohio, 
western Pennsylvania, Virginia, West 
Virginia and North Carolina. He was 
formerly with Oomphies, Inc., and 
Berland Shoe Co. 


LA CROSSE RUBBER MILLS 
CO., La Crosse, Wis. — Appointed 
Robert W. Debbout manager of the 
Chicago district sales office. He has 
traveled for the company in Wiscon- 
sin and Illinois for about 12 years. 


THE RUBBER CORP. OF CALI- 
FORNIA, Garden Grove, Calif.— 
Elected Henry Schrage president, 
succeeding his uncle, David Schrage, 
now board chairman. The younger 
Schrage was formerly vice-president. 
A brother, Harry, is serving as vice- 
president. 


SOMERSWORTH MANUFAC- 


TURING CO., INC., Somersworth, 
N. H.—Appointed. Charles L. Israel 


_ sales representative in the Pacific 


Southwest for Citations and Man- 


darins shoes. 


U. S. SHOE CORP., Cincinnati— 
Appointed Robert Stix director of 
manufacturing. He joined the firm 
in 1952 and last year began taking 


ROBT. W. DEBBOUT 
La Crosse Rubber 


ROBT. T. QUEENAN 
K. J. Quinn & Co. 
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over direction of al] the firm’s manu- 
facturing operations. 


VINER BROS., INC., Bangor, Me. 
—Announced resignation of Ira Mack 
as sales representative in northern 
Illinois, Chicago and Milwaukee, and 
divided his territory among three 
other salesmen. Marcus Swan will 
cover metropolitan Chicago as well 
as Ohio and Michigan. Dave Larson 
will cover all of Wisconsin as well as 
Minnesota and the Dakotas. Fred 
Moncur will travel Illinois, except 
Metropolitan Chicago, as well as 
eastern Missouri, Kentucky, Indiana 
and Tennessee. 


WEINBRENNER, Milwaukee, di- 
vision of Textron—Appointed John 
Kuester sales representative in the 
Milwaukee territory, replacing Ken 
Krueger, who resigned to move to 
Arizona for family health reasons. 


Allied trades ... 


O. A. MILLER CO., Plymouth N. 
H., division of United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corp. — Appointed Gordon 
Hay office manager. He will supervise 
the cost guidance system for the com- 
pany’s new consumer marketing pro- 
gram. 


K. J. QUINN & CO., INC., Malden, 
Mass.—Appointed Robert T. Queenan 
national sales director of the Quin- 
tone division. He will be responsible 
for sales and promotion of the Quin- 
tone line of shoe polishes and dress- 
ings and the marketing of new prod- 
ucts. 


VULCAN CORP., Cincinnati—Ap- 
pointed Louis Barringer manager of 
its shoe last plant in Portsmouth, O. 
Formerly plant superintendent, he 
succeeds the late Joseph Hendrick. 


WOOD RIDGE CHEMICAL CORP., 
Wood Ridge, N. J.—Appointed Fred 
C. Meendsen sales manager of the 
leather specialty chemicals division. 


Miscellany .. . 


WILLIAM ISELIN & CO., INC., 
New York (factors)—Appointed J. 
Ralph Stump new-business_repre- 
sentative in the Carolina-Virginia 
area. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Pre-finished soling 


This new pre-finished “leather- 
like” synthetic soling material is 
said to present a new concept in shoe 
soling. Called Flexilight, the mate- 
rial has been pre-finished with a 
realistic leather grain which elimi- 
nates the need of additional factory 
operations in providing a hand pol- 
ished bottom appearance. Recom- 
mended for women’s spring 1962 
lines. Flexilight is semi-expanded 
to give the shoe that soft, flexible 
feel and look. SOURCE: Way 
Leather Company, 15 East St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Fabric adhesive 


Leatherette, canvas and other 
fabrics can be mended permanently 
in seconds with this new easy-to-use 
liquid adhesive. Known as Patch- 
stix, it can be applied by brush or 
roller coater, forms a strong, flexi- 
ble bond which resists washing, 
boiling and dry-cleaning. Available 
in 55-gallon drums and in one and 
five gallon containers. SOURCE: 
Adhesive Products Corp., 1660 
Boone Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Plastic fabric upper 


This versatile expanded plastic 
fabric, named Hercolon, works 
normally and easily in the shoe 
cement process. Recommended for 
use as a slipper upper, it requires 
little or no roughing, provides ex- 
cellent bond with either leather or 
composition solings. 


Among its features are excellent 


scuff resistance, full washability, 
wide range of fashion shades and 
low cost. Also available with vari- 
ous supporting backings suitable 
for shoe and slipper components. 
SOURCE: Morplastics, Inc., 1225 
Broadway, New York 1, N.Y. 


Snag-proof buckle 


A unique fastener with distinc- 
tive sales appeal for the potential 
shoe customer, this new buckle uses 
a principal that eliminates the pro- 
truding tongue of the conventional 
shoe buckle and protects the wearer 
from the hazards of snagged stock- 
ings, scratched furniture, etc. Also 
has a feature which reduces wear 
on the strap. Easy to operate, re- 
quires no special instructions for 
the wearer nor different attaching 
techniques in the factory. Avail- 
able in several popular sizes. 
SOURCE: E. E. Weller Co., 253 
Georgia Ave., Providence 5, R. I. 


Embroidered fabrics 


New embroidered treatments in 
fabrics feature ideas combined with 
cutouts and stitched effects to form 
tip and throat designs. These will 
be shown on both pointed and 
square toes. Also to be displayed 
at Allied Show in December will be 
ombre treatments of vamp and 
quarter designs on suedes and fab- 
rics, some combined with delicate 
cutouts to provide tailored look, 
others with rhinestones and nail- 
heads. SOURCE: Venus Art Em- 
broidery Co., Inc., 30 West 15th St., 
New York 11, N. Y. 
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STYLES 


79-81 READE ST., NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
SHOE co. Phone: WOrth2-5180 





SALESMEN ON THE ROAD 


MSSTA joins fund 


During its annual meeting in 
the Albany Hotel, Denver, Moun- 
tain States Shoe Travelers Assn. 
became another NSTA affiliate to 
join the ranks of the NSTA Be- 
nevolent Fund. Members voted 
unanimously for the plan, which 
will evolve into a pension fund. 

J. Ralph George of the Kemp 
Shoe Co. was elected president of 
the association, succeeding Dan 
Kole, Guild Moccasin Corp. Other 
officers newly elected are: Jack 
BahIman, Freeman Shoe Corp., 
first vice-president; C. W. (Chuck) 
Harris, Florsheim Shoe Co., second 
vice-president; Keith Kuxhausen, 
International Shoe Co., secretary- 
treasurer, and Kole, board chair- 
man. R. E. Schuster, Denver, was 
retained as executive secretary. 

Directors were elected as fol- 
lows: Bob Butterworth, Johansen 
Bros. Shoe Co. and Clayton Shoe 
Co.; Leonard S. Fritz, Graham- 
Brown Shoe Co.; Frank Phillips, 
Winthrop Shoe Co. and Hanan 
Shoe Co.; D. D. (Tex) Lindley, 
Town & Country Shoes, Inc.; Dan 
Clarke, Brown Shoe Co.; Keith T. 
Johnson, Red Wing Shoe Co.; and 
Harold Keuhs and Howard Sippel, 
Acme Boot Mfg. Co. 

Vivian Anderson of BooT AND 
SHOE RECORDER was re-elected an 
honorary director. 


Russell heads PNWST 


Bill Russell, Step Master Shoes, 
Inc., was elected president of Pa- 
cific Northwest Shoe Travelers at 
the annual meeting in Seattle. 
Other officers are: Ray G. Allen, 
Georgia Shoe Manufacturing Co., 
vice-president and program chair- 
man; Louis Ekorenrud, Town & 
Country Shoes, second vice-presi- 
dent; and J. Ray Reid, U. S. Shoe 
Corp., president of the board of 
directors. Reid is outgoing presi- 
dent. 

Casper Lane, American Girl 
Shoe Co., will continue as regional 
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governor of NSTA. He was re- 
cently elected second vice-presi- 
dent of NSTA. 


Penna. picks Schwartz 


Jerome Schwartz of American 
Juniors has been elected president 
of Pennsylvania Shoe Travelers’ 
Assn. Chairman of the board is 
Sumner Goodwin, Sandler of Bos- 
ton, and vice-president is Sam Isen- 
stein, Old Maine Trotters. Joseph 
Harris continues as executive sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Directors are Jack Spellacy, Rob- 
lee; Sheppard Schwartz, American 
Girl Shoe Co.; Charles Fineman, 
Robert E. Comins, Inc., and Frank 
Mirra, Buster Brown Shoes. 


MSSTA fetes couple 


A 50th wedding anniversary or 
a 50th anniversary in the shoe in- 
dustry calls for a celebration. 
When these two anniversaries oc- 
cur on the same date and happen 
to the same man, a special fete is 
in order. 

R. E. (Bob) Schuster and wife, 
Anna, were honored by Mountain 
States Shoe Travelers Assn. at its 
Spring Shoe Fair in Denver for 
this double anniversary. The buy- 


Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Schuster and their golden 
wedding gift, an oil painting of the veteran 
shoe traveler. 


by VIVIAN ANDERSON 


ers’ guide published for the occa- 
sion in gold was dedicated to “the 
old Iron Horse of the Road, Bob 
Schuster.” At the Monday night 
program and dinner-dance during 
the show, the Schusters were 
called to the stage and presented 
with an oil painting of the veteran 
shoe traveler. 

Schuster is a former president 
and now executive secretary of 
MSSTA as well as a regional gov- 
ernor of NSTA. The Schusters, 
former St. Louis residents, live at 
2316 E. 12th Ave., Denver. 


C-T salesmen honored 


Six sales representatives of 
Craddock-Terry Shoe Corp. were 
honored at the ’62 sales meeting 
at the firm’s headquarters, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

Three won prizes for opening 
the most new retail accounts dur- 
ing the past season. They are 
William C. Mason, Laurinburg, 
N. C., representing the Billiken- 
Ki-Yaks division, who received a 
diamond dinner ring for Mrs. 
Mason; Charles D. Fulp, same di- 
vision, first prize, a trip for two 
to Acapulco, Mexico, and Lyman 
P. Houghland, South Pasadena, 
Calif., Natural Bridge division, 
who was awarded a mink stole. 

“Investment in Quality” key- 
noted the marketing sessions of 
the conference. On the program 
besides President Percy N. Bur- 
ton, were Philip G. Shank, vice- 
president; Elaine T. Norwood, 
sales promotion director, and John 
L. Stone, vice-president in charge 
of sales. 


Salesmen win awards 


Winning out over 89 other B. F. 
Goodrich Footwear salesmen, 
Ralph Kouri, St. Louis; Lee C. 
Moehring, Seattle, and Ted Povli- 
shock, Baltimore, were awarded 
cash prizes in the company’s “New 
Customer Contact Contest.” 

Kouri signed up 18 new dealers 
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JOBS 


JOBS 


JOBS 








IT PAYS TO VISIT 
PHILADELPHIA 
Largest selection of 
Nationally Branded 
Cancellation Shoes 
in America 


LOWEST PRICES 


48 No. 








MLC SALES 


Third St 
Philadelphia 6. Pa 
MArket 7-0823 





The Leading Source 
for DISCOUNT and 
CANCELLATION Shoes 
since 1925 


Come to Phila. and SAVE 











BOX HANDLERS 


ORTHOPEDIC FOOTWEAR 





LONG ARM* 


Quicker = 
Easier 
Safer 


than any other way to get 
shoes from the high shelves 
— you return the EMPTIES — down. Long 

48" and 60”, $3.95; 


with handles 24, 36”, 
“tn we handles, $4.95. Metal heads for replace- 
ments, $3.09. Postage prepaid in USA. Order now 
and specify handle length you need and state if for 
men’s or women’s boxes. Your jobber or 


CARL BEEMAN 
Cedar Heights Rd. Stamford, Conn. 











for P-F footwear and won the first 
prize of $500. Moehring, with 15 
new dealers, won $250 and Povli- 
shock, with 11 new accounts, won 
$100. 

Ninety salesmen opened one or 
more new accounts during the con- 
test, which netted 277 new dealers 
and orders totaling nearly 29,000 
pairs. Winners were decided on 
the basis of new P-F accounts 
opened in two months for a mini- 
mum of 48 pairs of “at-once” busi- 
ness. 


25-year men honored 


Brown Shoe Co. recently hon- 
ored 26 sales representatives, each 
with at least 25 years’ service with 
the company. Total length of serv- 
ice for all 26 men was 858 years, 
with 48-year veteran Walter A. 
Menke, Beverly Hills, Calif., the 
senior salesman. 

Louis J. Schaefer, executive 
vice-president in charge of Brown 
sales, presented each of these men 
with an engraved gold watch: Ray 
Germain, Jackson, Miss.; W. L. 
Ammon, Castro Valley, Calif.; Ro- 
land E. Lips, Cincinnati; Thomas 
Blake, Chickasha, Okla.; A. W. Ol- 
sen, Pittsburgh; Chris J. Miller, 
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A MODERN CORRECTIVE 
SHOE FOR EVERY 


6, rthopedic NEED 
TARSO SUPINATOR® 


For the posteral 











correction of 


TARSO MEDIUS® 


Straight, Br oe ser a 4 
shoe. Detailed 
‘arso 


Tarso Shoes are procerteed by doce 
across America rite today 





Sas shaded tardiness ait cabelas 
sheet. 


MARAELL i: 





Columbus, O.; J. T. Boone, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Walter Martin, Oel- 


wein, Iowa; Roy G. Maurer, Kan- | 


sas City, Mo.; Tom Cummings, Pa- 
cific Palisades, Calif.; L. F. Grueb- 
bel, Portland, Ore.; Raymond P. 
Hoehn, Pomona, Calif.; Frank 
Mirra, Pittsburgh; Louis P. Mc- 
Cormick, Maitland, Fla.; B. J. No- 
lan, Jr. who received the award 
for his father, B. J. Nolan, Au- 
burn, N. Y., who was ill. 

Also, Frank Mastin, Chicago; 
J. J. Buckley, Dallas; George P. 


You can depend on 
WEIL for your best 
buys in Jobs and cur- 
rent Cancellations. 


WEIL always has 
big stocks of quality 
Branded Footwear 
direct from famous 
brand factories, At 
a Price. 

"While in town see Weil” 


New York Sample Room: 
138 Duane St., NYC 


‘Quality shoes since ’82 £ 


M. K. WEIL 
Shoe Company 


1215 Washington Ave. 
St. Lovis 3, Missouri 


For Over 46 Years 


Headquarters For 


CANCELLATION 
STORES 


Quality Brands Lowest Prices 


Largest Stocks lll Price Ranges 
CE 1-6747 


pe eS pe) 








MOSINGER -COHN 


1235 Washington, St. Louis 3, Mo 





Bomar, Atlanta; George M. Cope- 
lin, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Walter 
A. Menke, Beverly Hills, Calif.; 
N. G. McElroy, Cape Girardeau, 
Mo.; Herman Jacobs, New York; 
Harry Isaacs, Pineville, Ky.; John 
W. Hodges, Lesterville, Mo., and 
T. K. Richardson, Stilwell, Kan. 
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Classified and Want Ads 








SIDELINE SALESMEN 
WANTED 


OPPORTUNITY! 


We have several openings for side 
line representatives for our won- 
derful line of open-stock, in-stock, 
low-priced Juvenile Footwear. All 
open territories are well established. 
6% commission, plus bonus. Write. 


NEIL CARLSON, SALESMANAGER 


SEABOARD NATIONAL SHOE COMPANY 
22 S. Hanover St., Baltimore 1, Md. 




















HELP WANTED 


SALESMEN WANTED 








SHORT LINE OF IN STOCK, NA- 
TIONALLY ADVERTISED HIGH- 
GRADE BOOT LINE available for 
straight commission operator 
with non-conflicting side line. 
We pay 7% commission on 
sales. Age no deterrent in mak- 
ing selection. Openings avail- 
able in Ohio, Indiana, Missouri 
and Kansas. All replies confi- 
dential. 


Reply to Box 962, BOOT and SHOE RECORDER 
Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Penna. 














BURNS CUBOID COMPANY HAS EX 
CELLENT RETAIL SELLING OPPORTUN 
ITIES for qualified people of various ages and 
earning requirements. Assignments in large 
and small shoe departments nationwide. Write 
Box 658, Santa Ana, California. 





MERCHANTS’ NEEDS 





PAY OFF / 


Selected to fit 
your needs! 
Ideas that will 
help you get 
real results! 











VINCENT EDWARDS & CO. 
Werld’s Largest Advertising Service Organization 
342 Madison Ave., New York City 


Please tell —_ more about your neows- 
paper ed clipping service and special 


term trial offer. 
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SALESMEN WANTED—to carry a side 
line of popular priced infants’ and children’s 
prewelt shoes. Charles B. Turner, Sales Mana- 
ger, P. O. Box 151, Maytown, Pa. 





FIFTEEN LOVELY STYLES INFANTS 
CHRISTENING SHOES, ATTRACTIVELY 
PACKAGED, PROMPT SHIPMENTS, ALL 
territories. Write Mayflower Infants Wear 
Company, 381 Fourth Avenue, N. [. 


EXPERIENCED SALESMEN WANTED 
TO REPRESENT established men’s dress line 
in New England, Upstate New York, and 
Western Pennsylvania. Reply to Box 968, 
Boot aNp SHOE Recorpver, Chestnut & 56th 
Streets, Philadelphia 39, Penna. 


WELL ESTABLISHED FACTORY NEEDS 
SALESMEN to carry popular priced line of 
infants’, children’s and misses’ footwear “car- 
ried in stock.”” 6% commission choice territories 
open. Happy Tot Shoe, Div. of Burlington 
County Shoe Corp., Mount Holly, New Jersey. 





OPPORTUNITY 








WONDERFUL SHOE 
OPPORTUNITY 


IN ONE OF 
MINNEAPOLIS FINEST 
LADIES SPECIALTY SHOPS 


$200,000 volume 


in established 40 year location and 
suburban shop. 


Reply to Box 967, BOOT and SHOE RECORDER 
Chestnut & Séth Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 














FOR LEASE 





LADIES’ RTW STORE HAS CHOICE 
SPACE TO lease for ladies’ shoe department. 
Located over 20 years in 100% location. 25,000 
population with marvelous future. Campbell 
Soup Company now building 1,000,000 sq. ft. 
plant. Write Paul Vigder, 7 So. Plaza, Paris, 
Texas. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 





WANTED, DAMAGED, REJECTED, 
WORN SHOES, “‘as is” conditions. All types. 
Regular purchaser. Max Newman, 1548 South 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., KI 5-9766. 





WANTED SURPLUS ARCH SUPPORTS, 
AND TYPES OR QUANTITIES, NATION- 
AL BRANDS OR PLAIN. Reply to Box 
932, Boor anp Suoe Recorper, Chestnut & 56th 
Streets, Philadelphia 39, Penna. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: SHOE STORE AND repair 
shop, Northern California. Small volume, but 
profitable operation. Standard Brand Shoes, 217 
W. Miner Street, imonies California. 














RARE OPPORTUNITY FOR YOUTHFUL 
EXPERIENCED SALESMAN WHO CAN 
STYLE AND SELL MEN’s popular priced 
Goodyear welts to both volume and retail 
trade. Will consider only men whose eam- 
ings are now in five figures and are ca- 
pable of earning more 


Long established Penna. manufacturer. Re- 
location may be necessary. Replies strictly 
confidential. State experience, age, and 
all information you consider pertinent. Po- 
sition open now to the right man. 


Reply to Box 971, BOOT and SHOE RECORDER 
Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Penna. 














REPRESENTATIVES 
WANTED 


AMILY SHOE STORE, GOOD GOING 
BUSINE SS. Forced to retire because otf 
health. Suburb of Boston. Reply to Box 969, 
Boor anp SHoe Recorper, Chestnut & 56th 
Streets, Philadelphia 39, Penna. 








REPRESENTATION WANTED FOR NEW 
LINE OF INFANTS’ SHOES (SOFT soles, 
trainers, walkers to size 8). A basic, in-store 
line, retail prices $1.49 to $3.49. A new line 
from the makers of Wee Walker Shoes. Pre- 
paid shipments. mark-up. Liberal com- 
mission arrangement. Open areas: New Eng- 
land, upstate New York, Maryland, Delaware, 
North Wisconsin, East and South Indiana, 
Kentucky, Oklahoma, North Texas, Montana, 
Idaho, yoming, Nevada, Colorado, Utah, New 
Mexico. Apply by letter to Mr. Fred H. 
Rountree, Sales Manager, Moran Shoe Com- 
pany, Carlyle, Illinois. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING RATES 


UNDISPLAYED 
20¢ a word 


Minimum (18 words). .$3.60 
Box number, extra... .$2.40 
Your name and address 
charged at word rate. 
Street number one word 


DISPLAYED 

$16 per inch 
Maximum, 46 words to the 
inch. All material must be in 
our office 20 days prior to 
publication date. 


NOTICE: 
Classified Advertising 
is payable in advance 
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Wanted to Purchase 





CASH 
TOP PRICES 
for 


SURPLUS SHOES 
CANCELLATIONS 
COMPLETE STORES 


Write or wire for fest action . . . quality 
men's, women’s end children's shees 


Phone CE 1-6747 
Fine Footwear for ovER 46 YEARS 


MOSINGER-COHN 


1235 Washington St. Lovis 3, Mo. 








WE PAY MORE because WE ARE RETAILERS 


WE BUY MEN'S, WOMEN'S AND CHILDREN'S BRANDED SHOES 
FOR QUICK ACTION WRITE, PHONE OR WIRE COLLECT 


HEMPSTEAD SHOE CO., INC., 269 FULTON AVE., HEMPSTEAD, L. I., N. Y. 
Max L. Meltzer, Pres. Ivenhoe 1-9836 




















WE BUY 


Your BRANDED 
and DISCONTINUED 


SURPLUS STOCK 


Write or Phone 
WaAlnut 5-2062 


CAMITTA SHOE CO. 
120 No. 4th St. Phila. 6, Pa. 


KELLY PAYS TOP PRICES 


CLOSE OUTS COMPLETE SHOE STORES 
ODDS AND ENDS 
Men's, Women's, Children's Shoes 
and Rubber Footwear 
Buyer available within 24 hours after contact 
KELLY SALES INC. 


1139-41 South Jefferson 
Phone or Wire Collect 


Chicago, Illinois 
Wabash 2-379? 














M. STOFF and CO. 

CASH FOR SHOES 

Closeouts—Complete Stores 
Phone or Wire Collect 


137 West B'dway New York City 
Tel. Beekman 3-0141-2 











SHOE 
SCHOOL 


THE INDUSTRY'S 
MOST FAMOUS 
CLASSROOM 


Only in 


BOOT and SHOE 
RECORDER 





TOPPS PAYS THE TOPS 


WE ARE RETAILERS 
We buy Men's, Women's, Children's Shoes 
Complete Stores FOR OPERATION 


TOPPS SHOE STORE 
4116 Bergenline Avenue 
Union City, N. J. UNion 3-6413 


Phone or Wire Collect 








FOR CLOSE-OUTS of 
1ee,& M a) -1 oy MEN'S.WOMEN'S and B aS 
CHILDREN’S SHOES = CO. 


79 E ST 
YOU GET Complete Stocks and » eee 


NEW YORK 7, N.Y 
ey NsySim Stores Solicited see wine ae 
At All Times. hone: WOrth 25180 














B. & R. PAYS THE LIMIT 


WEBUY CLOSE OUTS 
COMPLETE SHOE STOCKS 
LEASES ASSUMED 


YOUR NAME PROTECTED Hf 
B.&R.SHOE CORP. 74 Reade Street, New York 7, N.Y. WOrth 2-6358 


Phone or wire 
collect 





November 15, 1961 




















THE LAST WORD 


Teen fad 


The latest Atlanta, Ga., teenage 
fad is bright shoelaces displaying 
school colors and worn anywhere 
but the expected place. Girls wrap 
the laces around their ponytails or 
use them like charm bracelets. Boys 
‘wear them for neckties. 





Officials shine 


During a “free breakfast” pro- 
motion, the Mayfair Markets chain 
in New Jersey provided customers 
with free shoe shines, given by the 
store manager and the chain’s ad 
manager. Breakfast consisted of 
orange juice, doughnuts and coffee. 


Leather center 


Sixty-five per cent of the German 
leather industry, numbering 680 
plants, is in and around Offenbach, 
near Frankfurt. The industry pro- 
duced $175,000,000 worth of prod- 
ucts last year. 


Diet shrinks the feet 


When you diet feet shri 
. Ate aclcagm Se ie er ee 67 


too, says a well-known doctor. So 
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This index is published as a convenience. No liability is assumed for errors or ommissions. 


Acme Boot Company, Inc. .... 54 
Allied Shoe Products Show .... 6 
American Girl Shoe 


Armstrong Cork Company .... 24 
B & R Shoe Company 
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_ Bata Shoe Company, Inc. .... 52 
| Beebe Rubber Company ..... 26 
_ Beckwith-Arden Inc. .......... 38 


Berned Shoe Company 
Bonded Fibers, Inc. .......... 82 
Bontex Insoles 


Boot and Shoe Recorder ... 


C1C Machinery Inc. .. 
Camitta Shoe Co. ........... 
Carter, J. W., Company 
Curtis-Stephens-Embry Co. 


105 


OS ee 


it’s important to check your shoe | 
size. The reverse is also true. When | 
| Eby Shoe Corporation ....... 


you’re gaining weight, you need a 
bigger shoe. 


South of the border 


A best-selling record in Mexico 
is Agujetas Color de Rosa—Pink 
Shoe Laces. 


Dressing lesson 
A young couple brought their 


gency room of the hospital. They 
thought he had swallowed some- 
thing. The doctor gave a hasty ex- 
amination and then pumped out 


| Edwards, Vincent, Company .. 


104 
Endicott Johnson Corp. ...13 to 22 


| Everett and Barron Company .. 74 


| Farber, L., Company 
| Frye, John A., Shoe Company . 55 


| Gerberich-Payne Shoe Company 99 
| Gilbert Shoe Co., The 


screaming l-year-old into the emer- | 


the boy’s stomach. He still screamed | 


wildly. The nurse began to undress 
him. As soon as she took off his 
left shoe he stopped screaming. Two 


of his toes had been bent back by | 


his mother when she put his shoe 
on. 


Sign 

Sign in a Hanover, Mass., shoe 
store: Rubber footwear for the 
whole damp family. 
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Goding Boots, Inc. .......... 75 


Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company, The 


Green Shoe Mfg. Co. .. Back Cover 


Hagerty, P., Shoe Co., The ... 74 
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Hubschman, E., & Sons 
Second Cover 


| Irving Tanning Company 


Jarman Shoe Company 


Juvenile Shoe Corporation of 
America, The 


Keith, Geo. E., Company 
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Lisanco Footwear, Inc. ....... 70 


M LC Sales Company 


Marbon Chemical Division of 
Borg Warner 


Markell, M. J., Shoe Co. ..... 103 


Miller, O. A., Division of United 
Shoe Machinery Corporation | 


Modern Orthopedic Appliance 
Co., Inc. 54 


Mosinger-Cohn Shoe Co. . . 103, 105 
Mutual Shoe Sales Company .. 31 


Naugatuck Chemical Division of 
United States Rubber Com- 


Nunn-Bush Shoe Company 
Third Cover 


Potvin, R. J., Shoe Co. ...... 40, 41 
Quoddy Moccasins 


Ripple Sole Corp. ........... 26 
Rockingham Shoe Company .. 71 
Romito-Donnelly Corporation .. 96 


Scholl Mfg. Co., Inc., The .... 73 
Suen 06; Fa Ts i ee 69 
Step Master Shoes, Inc. ...... 39 


Stetson Shoe Company, Inc., . 
2 


Stoff, M., & Company ....... 


Taylor, Thomas & Sons 10 
Topps Shoe Store * 
Trask, Arthur C., Co. ......... 35 


U. S. Savings Bonds 


United Foot-So-Port Shoe Stores, 
Inc. 


United Shoe Machinery 
Corporation 

Vaisey-Bristol Shoe Co. ...... 

Viner Bros., Inc. 

Vitality Shoe Co. .. 


Vulcan Corporation .... 


Wall Streeter Shoe Company . 61 
Wamsutta/Pacific Mills 

Weil, M. K., Shoe Company .96, 103 
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Biggest Advance in 
Shoe Value in 25 Years! 


STYLED AMERICAN 


SHOE leather wears just so long. But the way 

leather is put together into a pair of shoes has everything 
to do with comfort and enduring good looks. 

Edgertons inherit Nunn-Bush research of lasts 

and patterns, Nunn-Bush skill . . . and Nunn-Bush 

style competence. 


Get Edgertons when you want moderately priced shoes 
... and get the most satisfaction for your money! 


from 


$1795 
4; 12 


EDGERTON DIVISION 
NUNN-BUSH SHOE COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
Also made at 


430 McGill Street, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
Progreso 172 Mexice City 18, D. F. Mexico 


ALBANY LAST e« 
Style 9213 
Turf Tan Varsity 
Also in Black 


MONACO LAST « 
Style 7872 
Turf Tan Varsity 
Aiso in Biack 


SPARTAN LAST « 
Style 9655 
Pli-Matic 
Antiqued Moro 
Surface Stitched 
Also in Biack 















GOOD FIT 

BEGINS 

WITH 
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Stride Rite’s In Stock is a legend in the 
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close to 1,000,000 pairs. This pro- 
motes the most efficient system of | 
pak -smodak-Ualoll-Sialebamodal—mndel-bamener-Ua-tand-1_1— 


“always in” for size, color, style, type. 
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TRIDE Rive | 


SHOE 


{ 
{ 
THE SHOE THAT UNDERSTANDS CHILDREN | 


Green Shoe Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 
a OCR cern eee | 
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